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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PUBLIC AND VOLUNTARY 
‘HEALTH AND WELFARE AGENCIES* 


Leonard W. Mayo 

Executive Director 

Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children 

New York City 


Drie the last fifteen years there has been 
a dearth of papers and articles on the rela- 
tionships between public and voluntary 
agencies. The same period witnessed not only 
a substantial extension of social services un- 
der both public and voluntary auspices, but a 
widening of social work boundaries, an im- 
provement in skills, and an enrichment of 
philosophy. In the light of these develop- 
ments it is well that we are again giving at- 
tention to the practical working relations be- 
tween governmental services and those un- 
der voluntary direction. 


In the 1930’s, and earlier, we spoke of 
“ce . es ” 
public versus private”; today the common 
. e «c = ” " 
expression is “public and voluntary.” The 
P “ce >”? “c ”? 
change from “versus” to “‘and” seems to 
signify improvement in the underlying re- 
lationship, and the shift from “private” to 
“voluntary” is not only a move in the direc- 
tion of clarity, but a recognition of the fact 
that no welfare function performed as a 
community service can be regarded as “‘pri- 
vate” in the sense that it is the exclusive 
business of any one individual or group. 


The auspices of a welfare agency! may be 


| nongovernmental, but the function it per- 


— 


forms and the manner in which it performs 
are matters of public concern and respon- 
sibility. Not only can the state require that 
certain minimum standards be met, but a 
voluntary agency cannot operate without 


* Reprinted from American Journal of Public Health, 
October 1959. Copyright by the American Public Health 
Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. This 
article is a revision of a paper presented at the National 
Conference on Social Welfare, May 12, 1958. 

1The terms “welfare organization,” “‘agency,” or 
“services” as used here and throughout this article in- 
clude health agencies. 
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Within the community framework, welfare needs are 
dealt with by public and voluntary agencies. What 
are the philosophy and principles governing the rela- 
tions between such organizations? 


state sanction. In brief, therefore, all welfare 
services either have been created by the 
government as its own instruments for the 
administration of welfare and health serv- 
ices or have been sanctioned by it through 
established legal procedure. 


Thus, the entire complex or network of 
welfare services in the United States is a 
unique public and voluntary combination, 
the latter including both sectarian and non- 
sectarian services. There are differences, to 
be sure, in their origin, specific mandates, 
and structure; but they have the same long- 
range purposes. Although ultimate powers in 
relation to both are in the hands of govern- 
ment, private citizens are morally respon- 
sible for the conduct and quality of all com- 
munity welfare services. 


Similarities and Differences 


It is still a widely held view that govern- 
mental welfare agencies are confined to a 
framework that is far more limiting than that 
of the voluntary group. If one examines the 
statutes establishing a city or county depart- 
ment of public health or welfare, however, it 
will be noted that their scope is broader than 
that provided by the charters of the local 
voluntary agencies. As for flexibility within 
a given framework or with reference to 
changing the framework itself, it is fre- 
quently difficult for a governmental agency 
to move promptly; but it is also difficult to 
induce the boards of voluntary agencies and 
even some professional staffs to change their 
charters, not to mention their programs. 


The general assumption persists, however, 
that the voluntary agency has the edge in 
flexibility, innovation, exploration, and re- 
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search. Hence we need to look at the current 
situation closely to judge whether in fact the 
advantage in these respects is all on the side 
of the voluntary group. A rough comparison 
between a nonsectarian family service agency 
and a department of public welfare in the 
same town or county on the basis of purpose, 
mandate and function, scope and freedom of 
operation, size of case load, quality of serv- 
ice, and competence of administration and 
personnel may serve to highlight similarities 
and differences and set the stage for a dis- 
cussion of a proper sharing of functions. 

1. The purpose of each is to assist families, 
single persons, and children who require 
certain social services. 

2. The mandate of the public agency is to 
provide service for all who qualify under the 
law; that of the voluntary agency is to ac- 
cept those who are eligible under the intake 
policies established by its board. 

If the public agency is not the sole arbiter 
in the establishment of its intake policies, 
the fault is not entirely its own.The fact is 
that in many urban communities the volun- 
tary family agency accepts for service only 
those who can apparently profit by “treat- 
ment,” leaving the function of providing 
basic economic assistance very largely to the 
public department. Thus, in a sense and to 
a degree, the intake policy of the public 
agency within the framework provided by 
the law is influenced, if not determined, by 
the voluntary agency. 


The number of families in need at any one 
time in a community constitutes a problem 
that the voluntary agency frequently cannot 
meet. This was at no time more evident than 
during the depression of the 1930’s when the 
impact on the voluntary agency was too 
great to be borne. Thus common sense im- 
mediately suggests a logical allocation of 
certain functions. Mutuality rather than any 
rigid formula is the key in such allocation. 
Experience has revealed the unhappy con- 
sequences that result when the policies of 
either a public or voluntary agency are de- 
termined by the unilateral or arbitrary ac- 
tion of the other. To some extent this occurs 
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when a voluntary agency arbitrarily closes | 
intake, or when a public agency fails to ful- 
fill some aspect of its legal and agreed upon 
functions. 


3. Granted that a major responsibility of 
departments of public welfare is to establish 
an “economic floor” for the benefit of the | 
majority of needy families in the community, | 
it does not necessarily follow that this is their | 
sole function, or that they should not have | 
the assistance of voluntary agencies in carry- 
ing it out. 


Should we be content with the sharp dis- 
tinction frequently made between “treat-| 
ment” and “relief” and the allocation of the} 
former more or less routinely to voluntary 
agencies and the latter to the governmental 
organizations? In the past this practice has} 
tended to lower the quality of the rank-and- 
file staff in governmental agencies and—even 
more important—it implies that the funda-| 
mental needs of those who are served by one} 
agency are essentially different from those 
who are served by the other. This is not 
necessarily true. 

Some people who are ill, for example, go 
first to a private physician, others to a public} 


of them are ill, however, and each should 
receive medical care in accordance with his 
needs no matter where he applies. By the 
same token, it should make very little dif- 
ference whether a father first reveals the} 
troubled state of his family when an eco-| 
nomic crisis brings him to « department of| 
public welfare or whether it is made oe 
through the emotionally disturbed mother’s | 
application for help at a voluntary agency. 
The manifestations of problems are there and 
no matter where the mother or father applies 
she or he deserves the best available diag- 
nostic and treatment services, either directly 
or by referral. 


4. In most cases both public and volun- 
tary agencies seem to have freedom of opera- 
tion commensurate with their responsibilities; 
if and when responsibility changes in kind or 
degree owing to changes in need, it is pos- 
sible, though admittedly sometimes difficult, 
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clinic, still others directly to a hospital. ; 
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to obtain the necessary modifications. The 
problem is not so much one of inadequate 
scope as lack of willingness or ability on the 
part of either type of agency to function fully 
and adequately within the scope provided. In 
the final analysis every agency, no matter 
what its auspices, is very largely a reflection 
of those who determine its policies and con- 
duct it; hence the degree of flexibility and 
forward motion it exhibits is determined 
more by the board (or legislature) and the 
administrative staff than by the structure or 
auspices of the agency per se. A limited 
amount of flexibility used wisely and crea- 
tively is a more powerful factor in inducing 
change than an unlimited amount used 
timidly or not at all. 

5. The case load is almost always higher in 
the governmental agency, owing in part to 
the requirement that it must accept all ap- 
plicants who qualify under the law, whereas 
no such requirement exists for the voluntary 
agency. The governmental agency is usually 
equipped budgetwise to handle a larger vol- 
ume of work, particularly in public assistance. 

6. Without the benefit of detailed com- 
parative studies very little can be said about 
the quality of service provided, respectively, 
by departments of public welfare and volun- 
tary family agencies. Quality is always re- 
lated to function and work load and depends 
on the adequacy and competence of ad- 


} ministration and staff—once again a matter 


more dependent on people than on structure 
or auspices. This brings us to the final point 
in the brief comparison between a depart- 
ment of public welfare and a voluntary 
family agency. 

7. Twenty-five years ago it is probable 
that the administration of voluntary agen- 
cies was in more skillful and experienced 
hands than that of the public agencies. The 
depression and subsequent events changed 
this picture. Some of the ablest and best 
qualified men and women in social work are 
to be found today in the administrative posts 
of local, state, and federal welfare agencies. 

In both public and voluntary agencies 


broad policies are established by, and policy 
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control lies in the hands of, a duly appointed 
or elected governing group, i.e., a legislative 
body or a private board. In either case such 
a body is as good as the citizens of a com- 
munity will aspire to or as poor as they will 
tolerate. Legislatures may be either reaction- 
ary or progressive, and the self-perpetuating 
boards of voluntary agencies also vary wide- 
ly in their sense of responsibility and in their 
courage in carrying out its implications. Both 
hold extensive power in their hands, affecting 
the welfare of large numbers of people. 


8. It might be argued quite logically that 
the most skillful staff should be employed by 
the agency (either public or voluntary) that 
deals with the greatest number of “repeater” 
families; frequently this is the department 
of public welfare. It could as validly be 
argued that the most skillful staff should be 
employed where there is the greatest oppor- 
tunity for prevention; presumably this would 
be the voluntary agency, for many families 
are seen by private agencies when the signs 
of breakdown first appear. Thus we are left 
with the conclusion that both governmental 
and voluntary agencies require a fully quali- 
fied staff in order that the character and ex- 
tent of the problems presented to each may 
be detected and understood and appropriate 
referral or treatment carried out. 


On balance, how do the hypothetical de- 
partment of public welfare and the voluntary 
family service organizations compare? In 
long-range purpose, in basic function, in 
freedom of operation commensurate with 
responsibility, in competence of administra- 
tion, in general adequacy for the tasks that 
each faces, one sees few differences of great 
importance. In degree of flexibility (particu- 
larly in intake and related matters), in pro- 
portion of highly qualified staff, and in free- 
dom to “crusade” in the community the vol- 
untary agency frequently has the edge; 
whether it uses these advantages to the ut- 
most is another question. 


Attaining Our Goals 


The objectives of any professional group 
are an expression of the values they live by. 


[3] 











Governmental and voluntary welfare agen- 
cies believe in total coverage of the welfare 
needs of the community with the well co- 
ordinated services of high quality, and they 
work toward the organization and conduct 
of programs designed to prevent family 
breakdown, juvenile delinquency, and physi- 
cal and mental illness. The attainment of 
these objectives requires not only a full and 
continuing cooperation of lay and profession- 
al groups, but a high degree of effective com- 
munication, cooperation, and collaboration 
among governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies. 


Why is it that greater progress in this 
direction has not been made? We attain a 
high degree of cooperative effort during wars 
and depressions, but it still remains for us to 
meet the full challenge af such a manifesta- 
tion of decay as juvenile delinquency, which 
no one or two agencies can possibly meet 
alone, and to sustain a high level of coopera- 
tion when no crises threaten. 


In the past the traditionally condescend- 
ing attitude of the voluntary toward the 
public agency militated against close co- 
operative endeavor and joint action. This 
attitude has changed markedly for the better 
since the depression of the 1930’s, but there 
is still discernible a trace of condescension 
and superiority; note, for example, the type 
and vehemence of the criticisms leveled by 
voluntary agencies against the public pro- 
grams. There is value in open and free criti- 
cism when it is possible for those under fire 
to play the game on equal terms. But this is 
not always possible for a governmental 
agency when it finds itself under fire, for 
frequently it dares not respond for reasons 
of strategy and public relations. For the 
same reasons it is rare for a public agency to 
be openly critical of a voluntary group. 


A good number of communities have 
established and maintain a mutual respect 
that engenders cooperative endeavor be- 
tween governmental and voluntary services. 
By and large these are communities in which 
social and health services are reasonably 
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and community morale is high. One cannot 
prove a cause-and-effect relationship in such 
communities, but certainly these two sets of 
conditions appear to go hand in hand. 


The relations between voluntary and pub- 
lic agencies may well be aided by a clearer 
understanding of the nature of the rleation- 
ship itself. We habitually speak of a “divi- 
sion of responsibility.” But all agencies of 
similar function, both public and voluntary, 
have common objectives, responsibilities, 
and obligations, and these should be shared, 
not divided. The difference is far more im- 
portant than may appear on the surface. 


adequate, the citizen leadership is os 


Cooperative Endeavor 


There is a true division of responsibility, 
for example, between the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Community Fund in a given 
community; but between a department of 
health and a voluntary health agency, and 
between a department of welfare and a vol- 
untary child welfare or family agency, there 
is common cause that calls for a sharing 
rather than a division of responsibility and 
for a partnership relation within which a 
sound division of administrative function 
and an appropriate allocation of specific 
tasks may be worked out. 


The key question, then, is whether there 
are criteria to guide us in this process. Two 
simple and familiar criteria immediately of- 
fer themselves: 


1. Public agencies are usually better 
equipped from the point of view of facilities 
and finances to deal with large numbers of 
people and to provide the major service in 
economic assistance. 


2. Voluntary agencies have an inherent 
flexibility that allow them more readily to 
engage in preventive work and the treatment 
of emotional problems, to fill in the aps to 
change policies, and to “free wheel” a 
degree not usually possible for the vail 
agency. 


More important than such criteria, how- 
ever, is the probability that the sum total of 
the functions, programs, and powers of pub- 
lic and voluntary agencies taken as a whole 
and flexibly combined could provide far bet- 


[4] 
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ter coverage and a higher quality of service 
than currently prevail in most communities. 


The Planning Process 


Regrettably, or perhaps fortunately, there 
is no reliable formula for making an effective 
whole out of these parts. Who of us would be 
willing to say what specific functions should 
be performed by the departments of public 
welfare in Los Angeles, in Ann Arbor, in the 
State of Wyoming, or in a county in Georgia? 
These are decisions to be worked out in each 
locality on the basis of the variety and vol- 
ume of need, the competence of each type of 
agency to meet them, and the total health 
and welfare structure and resources of the 
community. These factors rather than the 
traditional and orthodox functions routinely 
ascribed to the governmental and the vol- 
untary agency should be the controlling 
ones. 

This approach places an additional and 
highly important responsibility on local 
councils and similar planning bodies, for it is 
through the planning process that major 
decisions of this character, or recommenda- 
tions leading to them, should be made. The 
welfare and planning council movement in 
this country is an old one and, to judge by 
the degree of cooperation and planning that 
exists, it has made an impact on many com- 
munities. However, an objective appraisal of 
the council programs throughout the United 
States at this time would not, I am con- 
vinced, fill us with pride or convince us that 
the millennium had arrived. Perhaps we 
have placed too much faith in structure and 
not enough in the process of planning itself; 
perhaps we have adhered too long to certain 
established patterns of planning instead of 
improvising methods to suit specific situa- 
tions. Perhaps the lip service we have given 
to planning has deterred us from objectively 
analyzing it. 


In any event we know that no structure, 
no staff of community organization experts, 
and no constellation of committees will do 
for us what each of us as individuals and 
agencies must do for ourselves. Similar to the 
United Nations, a council of social agencies 
cannot force its members to change; it can 
serve only as a medium through which those 


who are willing to change and to subordinate 
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individual interests to the demands and re- 
quirements of the common good can work 
together. 


We have the machinery—and in many 
communities the funds and the staff—for an 
effective coordinating and planning opera- 
tion, but we have not used them to the full. 
We are like the stout lady who said that her 
doctor had given her a wonderful diet and 
that she hoped to try it some day. Soul- 
searching—both public and private—is still 
very much in order. And so is the use of a 
greater proportion of public funds for local, 
state, regional, and national planning. 

We need a good number of able public 
welfare officials and knowledgeable laymen 
in the planning function. Professional staffs 
have the technical “know-how” and the 
philosophy, but informed laymen are best 
equipped to lay the groundwork and to make 
telling and persuasive presentations at key 
points and at strategic moments. 


Summary 


In sum, the key to more effective relations 
between governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies lies first in a recognition of their com- 
mon goals; second, in the conviction that 
there is nothing sacred in the separate and 
different functions traditionally assigned to 
each; third, in the realization that neither 
agency has a lien on flexibility, experimenta- 
tion, or research; and finally in the belief 
that each has an obligation to be of maximum 
help to the other in the fulfillment of their 
respective and joint functions. The demands 
of the future point clearly to the necessity 
for closer working relations between these 
two major forces in the community and to 
the need for skill and for diplomacy in the 
creation and continuing development of such 
relations. 


As one thinks of the sum total of human 
needs in the community as a whole, and of 
both public and voluntary agencies mobiliz- 
ing their forces to meet them, cooperative 
endeavor emerges as more vital than any 
division of responsibility, and joint planning 
takes precedence over a rigid allocation of 
function. It is in this context that we may 
find, in the next decade, the road to “‘a more 
perfect union” of governmental and volun- 
tary agencies in social welfare. 


[5] 








THE CLINICALLY TRAINED CHAPLAIN IN 
THE CHILD-CARE INSTITUTION 


Richard Allaman 

Executive Secretary and Superintendent 

Shawen Acres 

Montgomery County Child Welfare 
Board 

Dayton, Ohio 


One oF THE lively areas in religion and 
social work are joining forces in providing 
religious chaplaincy services for children in 
institutional care. Such a meeting-ground is 
healthy for both fields of work, which have 
drifted apart as social work became in- 
creasingly secularized. In its shift from being 
a cause to being a function, as Porter Lee 
put it years ago, social work has tended to 
lose the zeal and rationale derived from the 
profession’s former religious foundations, 
and has not yet developed its own general, 
cohesive conceptual system to contribute in- 
sight and vitality to its activities. I do not 
mean to say that social workers are lost souls 
or that the aims and values of the social in- 
stitutions of religion and social work are 1n- 
compatible. But the need for each to inspire 
and inform the other is very great. 

I want now to talk about the functions of 
the chaplain in a child-caring institution, and 
the characteristic ways in which he works. 
For an institution of ordinary size, this would 
mean full-time employment. 


Questions of Keligious Doctrine 

In questions of doctrine, the chaplain has 
to maintain a theological liberality about 
which he feels comfortable, if he is to func- 
tion well. This does not mean a lack of doc- 
trinal thinking and conviction. It means 
rather that a chaplain is not employed to 


promote particular theological positions. 


Especially in regard to divisive kinds of 


questions, the chaplain’s activities are direc- 
ted toward resolving differences to enable 
religious ministries to be performed. This is 
a point of some importance in officially non- 
sectarian public institutions. 
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The administrator of a group child-care program | 
describes how a chaplain may operate in a child- 
caring institution. 


The chaplain does not come in shouting | 
salvation. He needs to think of himself as| 
living and working with the kids and the! 
staff, and not standing apart to preach at] 
them or meeting them only in activities with | 
religious labels. The chaplain has to be an} 
attractive person whom the children like so} 
well that they want to be the kind of people 
he approves, and want the values he, as 
chaplain, symbolizes. Usually the chaplain 
would engage himself in coaching a baseball 
team, helping decorate for the dance, being 
advisor for the nature club, baby-sitting} 
with a frantic youngster through a tan-| 
trum, helping out where needed. Still, the| 
point is that he is a chaplain and a religious} 
person without his having to remind people 
of it. | 


Two qualifications may make this more! 
explicit. First, the chaplain’s involvement in| 
a diversity of activities should follow the 
institution’s pattern for other professional] 
staff of being a part of the life of the place, a| 
member of the institution scene. For those| 
working in group care settings, the duties} 
properly vary from those listed in the job] 
descriptions, according to needs of the pro-| 
gram, special interests, and opportunities to} 
have fun with youngsters. But by no means 
should the chaplain fall into being a high 
grade errand boy or general assistant who 
does all the things other people have no time 
for or do not want to do. Distracting duties 
should not obscure his primary responsibili- 
ties. Second, the chaplain may want to make 
use of activities not ordinarily thought of as 
religious to develop his relationships with 
children, and may take advantage of any re- 
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lated skills he has to further his religious 
ministry. 


The chaplain can be kept busy with coun- 
seling. Since he does not carry administra- 
tive responsibility for enforcing controls in 
group living, it is possible for him to create 
and maintain a non-authoritarian, “neutral 
corner” role, which makes it safe for kids to 
talk to him. He is an accepting and helping 
person and in no way accusing and punish- 
ing. The chaplain has a little edge on the 
clinical psychologist in this kind of function, 
because again he is a symbol of spiritual 
values with which many issues of life are 
concerned. The caseworker is loaded with the 
business of the agency to transact and plans 
to carry out with the youngster, as the chap- 
lain is not. His is a strategic and unique posi- 
tion. 

The chaplain’s job calls attention to and 
underlines the importance of the religious life 
of the children in the institution. It 1s amaz- 
ing to see how this whole area of children’s 
lives can be ignored from preoccupation with 
other things, or avoided because the adults 
are puzzled about how to work at it, or irres- 
ponsibly turned over to community religious 
groups who have more zeal than understand- 
ing. The best way a group care agency can 
look after the religious needs of its children 
is the same way other needs reliably are seen 
to: through consistent professional services 
of staff employed to do this work. 


Where children living on a campus attend 
off the with 
churches they attend might well be the most 
fruitful part of the chaplain’s job. He can 


churches campus, liaison 


bring more attention and understanding of 
more people to bear on the childrens’ needs, 
and promote more active and extensive ex- 
periences of youngsters in community 
churches. An institution will do well to teach 


a child to love his church. 


Liaison with community churches also 1s 
important in referring a child leaving the in- 
stitution to a church in the neighborhood to 
which he is moving. It can help the other 
pastor’s understanding of the child and help 
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the child to transfer a relationship from one 
church to another. Often this is not even 
thought of when an agency moves a child. 


The Chaplain and Other Agency Staff 


From the standpoint of agency adminis- 
tration, the integration of religious services 
with other services of the agency is one of the 
chief aims of having a chaplain on the staff. 
The psychiatrist may be prying a child loose 
from anxieties which the Sunday School 
teacher is pumping into him. After the little 
girl steals the visitor’s pocketbook, the cot- 
tage mother’s threats about the devil may 
set back for months what the therapist is 
trying to do with the little girl. Or an un- 
wary evangelical volunteer may be delighted 
at Jerry’s accepting Christ and touched by 
Jerry’s thankful prayer in the station wagon 
on return from the evangelistic rally, while 
everyone else in the place knows that if Jerry 
is acting pious and announcing resolutions 
you had better look out, because he is using 
it to cover some current misbehavior. 


An institution staff needs a person who can 
help them to relate religious experience to 
other aspects of personal growth, help avoid 
situations in which children are being pulled 
in different directions by different people on 
religious grounds, and contribute the help 
which spiritual experience and training can 
give in solving problems. Good training in 
institutional chaplaincy shows up right 
away in a chaplain’s sure-footed approach, 
which earns staff’s confidence in his help- 
fulness and professional competence. 


The chaplain’s work in connection with 
other services of the agency has to be de- 
fined because of the conflict between the 
tremendous scope of the job and the limits 
of one person’s ability. Usually it is sensible 
to limit a chaplain’s activities to children 
living on the campus, and to get into cases 
of children in agency care elsewhere only in 
unusual circumstances. 


Where children do not go off the campus to 
community churches, the church services and 
Sunday School program and other directly 
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religious activities are the chaplain’s re- 
sponsibility to manage with the help of other 
staff and 
personal 


volunteers. For children whose 
and disturbances 
handicap them in responding to traditional 


and familiar religious forms, teaching and 


deprivations 


worship have to be expertly and imagina- 
tively adapted to their special needs. 


For children who can attend community 
churches, worship services on the campus 
still are a chaplain’s appropriate responsi- 
bility. Sunday afternoon vespers with mostly 
singing, services done by children for re- 
ligious holidays, services for institution staff 
who cannot get away to church—any of 
these and others ought to be a part of cam- 
pus life. Most of the youngsters in foster care 
have lacked experiences in worship which 
have real meaning and beauty for them. Few 
have had interest and responsibility in plan- 
ning and carrying out religious activities 
such as worship programs. 

The chaplain is also responsible for plan- 
ning and managing religious education activ- 
ities. The possibilities in this area are end- 
less, the development of this specialty of re- 
ligious work is impressive, and many helpful 
materials are available. The program can and 
should be based largely on voluntary partici- 
pation by the children, should have as much 
range as possible in levels and kinds of ac- 
tivities, and should have a lifelike relation to 
real problems which children are uncom- 
fortable about. A strong and active religious 
education program may be the larger part of 
the chaplain’s work and his most distinctive 
contribution as a staff person. 


Administration and Supervision 


Certain administrative and supervisory 
functions should be part of the chaplain’s 
job. In-service training of other staff people 
is one example. Training of cottage parents 
about religious aspects of the child-care job 
is of particular importance, since they some- 
times arouse very odd excitements and ir- 
rational fears. 


Supervision of students in field work place- 
ments for institutional chaplaincy training 
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is a lively project for the chaplain, if he has 
the required qualifications and if a theolo- 
gical school with this curriculum is accessible. 
This not only helps train people for the field, 
but contributes services to the agency and 
stimulates its whole program. 


Screening, supervising and coordinating 
volunteers in religious activities with chil- 
dren is a most helpful contribution by the 
chaplain. Some volunteers have trouble 
listening to the administration on special 
questions of religious training but can pay 
attention to a staff person who is a clergy- 
man. The chaplain is in a good position to | 
recruit volunteers with religious motives. | 


I have described by implication the kind 
of person the chaplain ought to be. As a final 
word, certain characteristics should be noted 
specifically.! The chaplain ought to be able to 
work with staff colleagues who do not share 
his religious enthusiasms and do not ap- 
proach things from the same direction. He 
should be sufficiently trained to avoid the 


judgmental attitudes toward others which | 


sometimes are felt to be the prerogative of 
the religious worker. It is desirable that his | 
professional education be obtained in the 
clinical training services represented by the | 


Council for Clinical Training and the In- | 


stitute of Pastoral Care. The chaplain should 
have indoctrination and experience in the 
values of teamwork. This will enable him to 
take part in an organization of workers 
whose many skills and roles are brought re- 


liably to bear on the needs of any one child, | 


so that the program becomes purposeful and 
personal for him. 


1 For review of all the material, and suggestions about 


this section, thanks are due to Dr. Harry Dewire of the | 


United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 
® 


Eastern Regional Conference 

February 4, 5, 6 

Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Chairman: Miss Elizabeth S. Townsend, 

Executive Director 

Children’s Bureau of Delaware, Inc. 
1310 Delaware Avenue 
Wilmington 6, Delaware 
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FURTHER EXAMINATION OF THE CHAPLAIN’S ROLE 


COMMENTS: I. 


I am cuap that Mr. Allaman recognizes the 
need for a definite religious program in the 
hands of a professionally competent person. 
I have long felt that religious life in an in- 
stitution was apt to become a sort of no 
man’s land in which, theoretically, every- 
body is concerned, but for which no particu- 
lar person is responsible. In denominational- 
ly affiliated institutions, the problem has 
been lack of professional competence in 
directing the religious program. 


As institutional care is provided more 
widely for seriously disturbed children, the 
need for specialized work in the religious 
field becomes more urgent. Undoubtedly, 
there are many institutions which are still 
able to use churches in the community to 
meet their needs, especially small institutions 
which care for children from a restricted 
local area. But even where this is true, a 
person with particular skill and insight is 
needed to handle the relationship between 
the agency and the community church or 
churches, and to provide religious services 
which the community cannot give. Our ex- 
perience has been that religious instruction 
and worship need to be adapted to the 
special requirements of the children under 
care, just as we are having to tailor our 
educational program to meet needs which the 
public schools are not yet able to cope with.! 


Mr. Allaman wisely underscores the im- 
portance of special training of a pastoral 
nature, including supervised clinical train- 
ing. Many of the seminaries are doing an 
excellent job in this field.? 


1Here at Connie Maxwell, we have a church on 
campus of which I serve as pastor. We attempt to 
maintain the widest possible use of community church 
contacts, but we are feeling increasingly the wisdom of 
having a religious program on campus specifically de- 
signed to meet the needs of children who have had ex- 
ceptional experiences of separation or emotional dam- 
age. 

2 We have used a student from the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Louisville, Ky. who is working 
on his doctorate in pastoral care, for a summer’s work 
under fairly definite supervision. We have hopes even- 
tually of working out with the Louisville Seminary a 
program similar to that which is used in the training of 
hospital chaplains. 
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In the use of an institutional chaplain, it 
is important that roles be carefully defined. 
Social work and the pastoral ministry both 
operate in a field which traditionally has 
been part of the ministry. There is a definite 
place for effective teamwork between social 
work and the ministry, but the exact role of 
each needs to be clearly defined. This is an 
area which has not been as extensively ex- 
plored as the need calls for. 


I have some reservations about the long- 
range effect of using specialized religious 
personnel, growing out of my concept of the 
nature of the church itself. I have some fear 
that the chaplain may in time be regarded 
as a “theological fixer” rather than a repre- 
sentative of a community of Christian con- 
cern. The Christian church as a whole has 
never completely resolved the question of 
the relationship between a chaplain em- 
ployed by a secular group to perform reli- 
gious functions, and the church or syna- 
gogue out of whose culture he is trained and 
in whose fellowship he still functions. This is 
probably too moot a question to be con- 
sidered in the present connection but it is 
germane to the task of defining the chaplain’s 
role as well as to the task of governing his 
conduct. 

I would mention one other reservation. 
Mr. Allaman describes the kind of activities 
a chaplain would perform in order to avoid 
the stereotyped connotation which goes with 
a certain type of religion. I am in sympathy 
with what he is getting at, but I think there is 
a real danger that this sort of thing can be 
carried too far and the chaplain will become 
simply a social “‘jack-of-all-trades.” If he is 
to be a chaplain, he should be such without 
unduly magnifying the distinctiveness of his 
role. But he should by no means minimize 
the significance of his role as a religious per- 
son. 


Joun C. Murpocu 
Assistant Superintendent 
Connie Maxwell Children’s Home 
Greenwood, ose 
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COMMENTS: I]. 


I agree with Mr. Allaman that the chap- 
lain should be involved in a variety of activi- 
ties. In our own program our minister, as 
we call our chaplain, divides his time almost 
equally between the church program and 
recreation and group work. His activities 
which are somewhat separated from the 
church program include working with chil- 
dren from our resident school during the 
recess periods or during periods in which they 
are engaged in craft activities, and recreation 
work after school hours. 


However, I do not believe that counseling 
should keep the chaplain busy, and that he 
should create and maintain a non-authorita- 
tive and neutral corner role. This statement 
seems to imply that the chaplain would 
spend much of his time in counseling children 
and in helping them to decide which are the 
right and wrong values in their daily lives 
and experiences. We see this type of coun- 
seling as a very minor part of the chaplain’s 
job and feel that the counseling that he does 
is More apt to come up in relation to ques- 
tions which the children put to him on vari- 
ous occasions. 


We feel that in many situations the chap- 
lain would need to refer the child to his case- 
worker, especially if the child’s relationships 
with his own parents or his house parents 
were involved. We think that the caseworker 
or the clinical psychologist or any other staff 
member also stands for values, and that all 
have a responsibility for helping children 
accept these values in relation to their per- 
sonal behavior. Also we feel that a chaplain 
does not maintain, or should not maintain, 
a non-authoritative role, and that he must 
give the children the security which comes 
with non-judgmental control over their be- 
havior. Unless the chaplain maintains a de- 
gree of authority over the children, they will 
not feel that it is safe to talk to him. 

It is certainly true that the religious pro- 
gram of a child-care institution should be 
supervised by a professionally trained reli- 
gious education person. I feel quite strongly 
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church is not qualified by his training and 
experience to plan and supervise and conduct 
a religious program in a children’s institu- 
tion. One of the biggest mistakes which many 
of the sectarian agencies make is to employ 
a minister as director of the institution, as- 
signing to him the additional responsibility 
of conducting the religious program of the 
institution. Neither is the average chaplain 


trained to work within a children’s institu- | 


that the average minister from a Protestant | 


tion. For this reason, and because the job in- | 


volves much more than counseling and | 


preaching, we changed the title of this posi- | 


tion from chaplain to Minister of Christian | 


Education.! Ideally, whoever fills this posi- 
tion should have experience in the institu- 


tional field and a knowledge which the aver- | 


age theological school student seldom gains in 
clinical understanding of behavior and the 
team approach in treatment. 


We have spent quite a bit of time in our 


agency in integrating religious services with 


other services of the agency, because it does 


take experience and concentrated effort to 
provide religious training in a manner which 
will be conducive to the growth and treat- 
ment of disturbed children. Mr. 
refers to a psychiatrist who may be prying a 
child loose from anxieties which the Sunday 
School teacher is pumping into him. With a 
closely supervised religious program for chil- 
dren, this is not so apt to happen to a child. 


We have a fairly rich program which in- 
volves children in our various church serv- 
ices. We have only one service at which at- 
tendance is required—our Sunday morning 
chapel service. All other parts of our program 
are non-compulsory and | have been inter- 
ested in seeing the very large percentage of 
1 We are fortunate in being able to employ a graduate 
of Garrett Theological Seminary, who not only trained 
for the ministry but devoted a considerable part of his 
training to the field of religious education. He also came 
to us with a special experience in that he worked as a 
group counselor for the Evanston Children’s Home for 
approximately five years. 
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children who do participate in one or another 
part of the program. Our evaluation was 
made approximately a year ago and we are 
now evaluating the program again. We are 
doing some research in studying the reli- 
gious backgrounds of the children in our care, 
as compared with the religious backgrounds 
and knowledge of a comparable group of 
children in local community churches. From 
this research we expect to get some data 
which will modify our program to some ex- 
tent. 


Need for Specialized Work 

I would agree with Mr. Murdoch that as 
institutional care is provided more widely for 
seriously disturbed children, the need for 
specialized work in the religious field becomes 
more urgent. We feel that at any one time, at 
least half, if not more, of our children could 
not attend a community church. We also 
know that there is no community church in 
our neighborhood which could successfully 
absorb more than twenty children from the 
Village, and feel quite strongly that the aver- 
age institutional child feels lost in a com- 
munity church because he has no parents to 
go with. House parents cannot divide their 
time in a church setting between 
fifteen or twenty children and still 


eight to 
give the 
children a feeling of security. I have in- 
creasingly felt, therefore, that, if proper 
direction can be provided, the institution 
which accepts only children needing group 
care will need to provide a campus-centered 
religious program for the majority of chil- 
dren, and that only as children begin to de- 
velop more self confidence, self control and 
understanding of the church can they begin 
to go out to a community church program. 
By the time the child returns to his own 
home, or is placed in foster care, he may be 
able to go to church with security whether or 
not foster or natural parents accompany him. 


Like Mr. Murdoch, I have some reserva- 
tions about the long-range effect of the use of 
specialized religious personnel, unless the ad- 
ministration and staff of the institution regu- 
larly evaluate the relationships between the 
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institution’s religious program and the total 
program, and relate all aspects to the treat- 
ment of individual children. We see our min- 
ister as a person who helps the children be- 
come acquainted with, and comfortable in, a 
church program, so that they may want to 
continue their religious experience in a com- 
munity church upon leaving the Village. We 
also see the minister as a person who helps 
the children to gain an understanding of 
Christian values in living as they relate to 
their every-day living situation. We also 
teach Bible history.* 


I believe that our religious education pro- 
gram has been quite successful during the 
last year because of the background and un- 
derstanding of our minister, who is non- 
ordained, and because the children do have 
the opportunity of choosing the parts of the 
program in which they wish to participate. 
Unless the minister can both work and play 
with children and have some understanding 
and acceptance of the dynamics of human 
behavior, he will not be successful in a group 
care program. Therefore, selection of per- 
sonnel for this work, and their training, are of 
prime importance. 

Crayton E. NorpstRoM 
Director, 
The Methodist Children’s Home Society 
Detroit, Mich. 

2 We do not use the Methodist Christian Education 
material as we find that the material developed by the 
Episcopal Church is much easier for the children to 
understand. 


New League Members 


By vote of the Board of Directors, the following 
agencies were admitted to full League member- 
ship in November 1959: 


Homewood Terrace 

11 Homewood Terrace 

San Francisco 12, California 

Mr. Jack M. Regal, Executive Director 
Children’s Service, Inc., 

670 Marshall Avenue 

St. Paul 4+, Minnesota 

Miss Anne Starks, Executive Director 
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THE AGENCY, THE FOSTER PARENTS AND THE CHILD— 


PARTNERS IN COMMUNICATION* 


Claire M. Ness, M.D. 


Director 
Cleveland Guidance Center 


Defining communication as both verbal and be- 
havioral, Dr. Ness discusses the very unique kinds 
of relationships in foster care, and how they are 


strengthened by sensitive communication. 


Foster parents are part of a special com- 
munication system. They, the agency and 
the foster child send to each other and re- 
ceive from each other the messages which so 
importantly affect the success of their en- 
deavors. My experience has convinced me 
that the success of foster placement depends 
very largely upon the clarity and interpre- 
tation of the messages in this social com- 
munication system. (By messages, I mean 
all that is conveyed between people by 
speech and by actions.) 


Non-Verbal Communication 


If asked to describe how we communicate 
with each other, most of us would think first 
of speech, the words we say to each other, 
the language, and vocabulary we use. Next 
we would think of the language we write or 
read. Together these are verbal language, so 
important that we tend to judge our modern 
societies by their degree of literacy, by the 
percent of their population who can read and 
write. The necessity for verbal language is so 
well recognized by everyone that many 
people are quite surprised when they stop 
to consider how much they use and depend 
upon non-verbal methods of communication. 
Unlike verbal language, non-verbal com- 
munication is not taught so much as it is 
learned through association with others. It 
exists In expressions, gestures, body move- 
ments, in art, music, and even in the way 
we arrange our possessions, and the clothes 
we wear. All of these things say, silently, 
something about us. You remember perhaps 
the quotation, “What you are speaks so 


* From an address at the second annual meeting of 
the Foster Home Recruitment Center, November 19, 
1959. 
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loudly I cannot hear your words.” Right 
now many studies are going on in lin- 


guistics, anthropology, sociology, psychiatry | 


and other fields to study the effect of 
non-verbal communication upon human re- 
lationships. 


Our daily lives are filled with opportunities 
for non-verbal communication. Picture a 
smiling infant. He doesn’t need words to tell 
us that for the moment he is well-fed, dry 


and contented. Think of gestures which add | 


to or even substitute for words: “V” for 
Victory, “Louder please.” Think of body 
postures and what they can say—shoulders 
stooped, head in hand, a person can shout 
despair. A comforting pat of the hand, a 
clenched fist communicate feeling, as do 


angry tones and changing inflections of the | 
voice. People differ tremendously in aware- | 


ness of such signals, and respond according | 


to the way they feel personally about the 
unspoken message. 


Some hidden messages are easy to inter- 
pret and have a common and almost pre- 
dictable response. The smiling baby almost 
always evokes a smile. But the more com- 
plicated the message, the more difficult it 1s 
to interpret and the wider is the variation of 
the individual responses to it. For example, 
if you greet someone politely with, “How are 
you,” and he says, “Fine, thank you,” but 
wears an expression of pain or the tone of 
his voice is sullen, a number of things can 
happen. You may notice the signal but 
ignore it; you may notice it and inquire more 
solicitously about his health; or you may 
not see or get the unspoken message. 


I think that the avoidance of the signals 
or the misinterpretation of the hidden mes- 
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sages are much more common than just not 
seeing them. Yet all of us do fail to observe 
many non-verbal signals. We are often too 
preoccupied with ourselves to see what is 
going on. We could all learn how to observe 
better, how to accept hidden messages and 
how to interpret them, when a child’s wel- 
fare depends upon our understanding. Be- 
cause the capacity for sensitivity to a child 
is so important, I am sure the foster home 
study itself aims at finding foster parents 
who have the capacity to accept and respond 
to the hidden messages in a child’s speech 
and his non-verbal behavior. I believe the 
agency worker must help parents in a con- 
tinuing way to use this sensitivity. 


Matters Requiring Open Examination 


I would like to concentrate now on some 
matters affecting the success of foster place- 
ment which should be stated or questioned 
or explained in words so that the agency and 
the foster parents understand each other. 
They need to build mutual confidence and 
trust which will support them throughout 
their relationship. 


I think there are certain conditions of 
foster home placement which should be 
communicated during the foster home study 
process, when the agency worker and the 
prospective foster parents begin to discuss 
the agency program and the parents’ interest 
in sharing their home with a child. Mutual 
is furthered when both worker 
and parents feel quite free to examine their 
roles and responsibility. Here is the oppor- 
tunity and necessity, I think, for the agency 
worker to talk clearly about his agency’s 


confidence 


functions with respect to such matters as 
regulations about licensing a foster home; to 
explain the agency’s policies of board pay- 
ment, clothing and medical care; and to show 
the continuing place of the agency in the 
child’s life. 


Foster Parents as Auxiliary Staff 


From my experience in child guidance, 
it seems that the most successful foster 
parents have been those who understood 
from the beginning that they are extension 
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staff of the placement agency. The partner- 
ship idea can be developed and strengthened 
in some very specific ways: for example, 
verbal assurance that the worker will not 
drop in to visit, but will make regularly 
scheduled visits at a mutually convenient 
time. 


The worker has the further obligation to 
talk about the unique problem of separation 
which faces every child who is placed away 
from his natural home. He needs to convey 
that separation from parents is a painful and 
serious process for any child, even if those 
parents were cruel and neglectful. Foster 
parents need to accept and understand why 
just loving a child may not be enough to 
cancel out the hurt of being separated from 
what the child knows as his world. 


This can prevent unhappy consequences 
for the child when foster parents know that 
every child, beyond infancy, who goes into 
placement carries with him remnants of 
memory of his former home and _ strong 
feelings of concern about being deserted by 
the original parents. If any characteristic 
distinguishes a foster child from a child living 
with his own parents, it is his deep sense of 
loss and fear that he will again be rejected. 
So often we see in child guidance the foster 
child who is dreadfully confused about who 
he is and why he is separated from his 
parents. When we study foster children in a 
psychiatric agency, we find that very often 
they carry a burden of guilt. They believe 
that somehow they were responsible for the 
break-up of their home, they may fantasy 
that some bad behavior on their part prod- 
ded their parents to be divorced, or they may 
feel that they are so unlovable that their 
parents could not keep them. 


As the worker communicates the policy 
and procedures of his agency and talks about 
problems common to all placed children, the 
foster parents too communicate their at- 
titudes, feelings and questions. They have’a 
fondness or a need for children in their home 
or they would not have made application to 
board children, but they still must know and 
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understand the expectations of the agency. 
Will the foster parents have infants for whom 
the agency plans adoption? Will they have 
toddlers? Will they have older children pre- 
senting medical or emotional problems? How 
medical 
handled? May the foster parents use their 


are clothing supplies and care 
own doctor and dentist? Whom should they 
call if a crisis arises and the worker is not 
available? What 

visiting privileges? 


about own parents and 

Just as the worker has a responsibility to 
clarify and explain, the foster parents have 
the responsibility to see how they fit into the 
placement picture—a willingness to be part- 
ners in this important work. The back and 
forth communication between worker and 
foster parents should progress until these 
conditions are understood. If such messages 
are not clarified and perhaps discussed a 
number of times, worker and foster parents 
have not communicated for the child’s best 
interests. Because there are so many cir- 
cumstances affecting the lives of the child 
and foster family which are not predictable, 
the placement agency needs to communicate 
as much of the structure and planning as it 
can be certain of. Knowing from our clinical 
work the pain and suffering of a child who is 
abruptly removed from his foster home, and 
knowing how shocking it is to children to 
share their parents very suddenly with an- 
other child, I would hope that these crises 
too could be prevented by mutual sharing 
and communication efforts. 


The communication system between foster 
parents and own parents deserves mention. 
Here, as in the pre-placement interpretation 
of foster care, I believe it is the agency’s 
responsibility to interpret to foster parents 
their role as auxiliary staff members of the 
agency. If parents visit in the home, most 
agencies believe that the principle role of the 
foster parents is to observe sensitively the 
interaction of the child and parents and to 
share their impressions promptly with the 
caseworker. I think foster parents should 
know the major reason that the child needs 
placement, but I doubt that they want or 
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need detailed information about the parents’ 


problems. To encourage a close and con- | 


fiding relationship between foster parents | 


and own parents is usually to invite trouble, 
because foster parents should not be ex- 
pected to advise or counsel own parents. 
How to handle the parents’ request for extra 
or special visiting, how to comfort or handle 
a child who has been disappointed by his 
parents’ failure to visit, how to handle the 
hostility of visiting parents who are critical, 
how to be non-judgmental of own parents— 
these are all areas requiring discussion and 
real communication between the worker and 
the foster parents. 


Messages” from the Child 

The final significant link in this communi- 
cation system is the foster child. He is a part 
of the foster parents’ daily life, a part of all 
the little and big things which affect their 
family. We have time to sort out only a few 
of the circumstances which call for special 
sensitivity in a communication sense. One 
of these is the beginning of the child’s life 
with you when he usually tries to cover over 
his loneliness and fear of the new, strange 
situation. Seeing and hearing the non-verbal 
messages, listening with one’s heart to what 
the child says, may provide the all-important 
clues to how you can respond and give 
security to him. And recognizing that it is 
surface behavior is a step in the direction of 
understanding. 

During the “honeymoon period” of place- 
ment—the four-to-six-week period when the 
child seems to adapt himself easily to rou- 
tines, when no inner unrest shows itself in 
behavior—foster parents might ask them- 
selves: Are there special signs that he wants 
to talk about his other home? Are there non- 
verbal signals that he is afraid this too will 
not last? With the caseworker’s help, this 
may be the appropriate time for foster 
parents to try to get across their under- 
standing that it’s hard to make new friends 
and go to a new school, and especially hard 
to have new parents. It takes so much good 
judgment and patience to wait for a child to 
set the pace in revealing his anxieties or in 
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oo 


making a trusting relationship. Maybe the 
communication signals will tell just to give 
time and consistency and affection a chance 
to reach the child. 


When separation must occur from the 
foster home—perhaps for the child’s hos- 
pitalization or a temporary disruption of the 
home—or when the placement must be 
terminated, communication again becomes 
enormously important. After his original 
separation from his parents any foster child 
is particularly vulnerable to change, and the 
greatest sensitivity is needed to help him 
assimilate what appears to be another rejec- 
tion. Here caseworker and foster parents 
share the responsibility to communicate 
their support to the child—the caseworker to 
show that the agency goes on as a stable and 
protecting force; the foster parents to give 
the most constructive kind of preparation for 
the separation. Communication with regard 
to separation and termination is not easy, 
but again, non-verbally, the child can give 
clues. I think I might also mention here that 
the foster parents’ feelings about termina- 
tion often transparent to the child. 
Adults have to work harder to catch hidden 
messages than children do. Just as we have 
sympathy for the child in his loss of a home 
and family, we must honor the foster parents 
who may have to relinquish a child to whom 
they have become very much attached. 


are 


There are some do’s and don’ts in the foster 
parents’ communication with a child which 
might be mentioned—Among the don’ts, we 
could say, “Don’t use the caseworker as a 
threatening person.” The child may already 
see the agency worker as the instrument of 
his separation and it will not help adjustment 
to have more fear. ‘Don’t communicate 
criticism of his parents.” Secretly he may be 
angry at them for desertion but the foster 
parents’ criticism only lines them up on the 
bad side of himself for which he feels guilty. 


More important than warnings on com- 
munication are the positive suggestions. It 
helps if his words and feelings of belonging 
are welcomed whenever they appear, and 
no matter how slight they are. 


Foster children, like all human beings, 
have mixed feelings about those close to 
them. Very commonly a foster child who has 
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had a poor relationship with his mother will 
attempt to manipulate the foster mother in- 
to reacting to him as his mother did. He may 
behave as though she is the least important 
person in the world, while underneath he 
wants desperately to find a secure place in 
her heart. In searching for acceptance and 
coming to terms with his mixed feelings of 
love and hate, he is no different from any 
other child. 


I am reminded of a seven-year-old who got 
into a tussle with his four-year-old brother over 
the possession of a ball. In exasperation, his 
mother finally said, ‘““Mark, you’re just being 
plain selfish. It’s only a little old ball and you give 
it now to your brother.” Mark disappeared in the 
living room and seemed to be busy with paper 
and pencil, but after awhile he called out, ““Mama, 
I know how to spell hate—it’s H-a-T-E—”’A pause, 
and he said, “But I don’t know how to spell 
love.” I should complete the communication by 
saying that his mother went to him and said, “It’s 
L-O-v-E—I guess you were pretty made at mama. 
It’s okay to feel mad—I still Love you.” 

Fathers seem rarely to come into the lime- 
light in discussions of child rearing. May I 
emphasize my own strong conviction that 
the developing child needs a whole family, 
one in which father has an important role. 
Not only little boys but little girls as well 
must learn to sort out their feelings of sexual 
identity, need to build up an image for them- 
selves of father’s protectiveness, strength 
and warmth. 

Sometimes foster children, like own chil- 
dren, need the special help of a psychiatric 
agency. We know that all parents who come 
to a child guidance clinic or to a psychiatrist 
have the initial fear that they will be criti- 
cized. They feel they may have failed their 
child or he would not need a psychiatrist for 
his problems. It is the same with foster 
parents. But if communication between them 
and the agency has been good, they should 
find it possible to reach out for another 
partner to share their work. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the poet, said some- 
thing which I think is appropriate to say to 
foster parents: “The two kinds of people on 
earth that I mean: Are the people who lift 
and the people who lean.”’ I salute the foster 
parents who lift and permit foster children 
to lean upon them—and through them gain 
strength for the big job of growing up. 
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THE IMPACT OF SHIFTING POPULATION ON CHILD WELFARE* 


Elizabeth S.L. Govan 
Professor of Social Work 
University of Toronto 

Toronto, Ontario 


There is always a lag between our knowl- 
edge and the use we make of it. We know 
far more than we did fifty years ago—or 
even ten years ago—of the needs of children, 
the causes of family breakdown, the ways to 
help when normal growth and development 
are impeded. But each of us would agree that 
we are far from meeting the requirements of 
our communities. Even if the situation were 
the same as it was fifty years ago, we would 
not be meeting it adequately. Not only do 
we have to try to use our changing knowl- 
edge, but we have to do so against a back- 
hi 


ground of changing community and family 


patterns. 


Basic Principles of Child Welfare 

Recognizing that his own home provides 
for the child’s needs in a way that no other 
home can, and also that families are limited 
in providing for a child through their own 
efforts, we all now subscribe to the concept 
that every community must provide services 
to assist the family. In some instances these 
are services to give all children better oppor- 
tunities; in others, they are services to bol- 
ster families which would otherwise be un- 
able to meet community standards for care 
of children and would be forced to surrender 
them. 


When the community accepts an over- 
riding responsibility for children, and uses 
its authority to care for children when they 
have no homes or to remove children from 
the parents with or without their consent, 
it must demand from itself the care for those 
children which it would demand of their own 
parents. Unless the process of law aims only 
at the punishment of parents by removal of 


* From a paper given at the CWLA Central Regional 
Conference, Buffalo, N. Y., on April 10, 1959. 
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What does rapid social change mean for patterns 
and costs of child welfare, and how can we cope 
with the complications it presents? 


the children, the law must ensure that the 
children removed are having their needs met 
more adequately than in their parents’ home. 
The care must compensate to some extent 
for that which the child is deprived of when 
taken from his own home, and which no 
other type of care can give him completely. 

This argument leads to another principle: 
If the which the parents are not 
meeting can be met by the community in 


needs 


the child’s own home, the community should 
intervene to help the parents meet those 
needs and not to remove the child; for ex- 
ample, if the unmet need is for those things 
which money will buy, the community 
should provide the money which the family 
has been unable to provide. If the unmet 
needs are emotional, the community, before 
it decides to remove the child, should be 
completely satisfied that the situation cannot 
be corrected, even through psychiatric or 
casework treatment within the home and 
services to supplement the home, such as 
day care for the child or homemaker service. 


Only when the community is completely 
convinced, from its assessment of the situa- 
tion, and its failure to remedy it in spite of 
its best efforts, should the drastic step of 
removing the child be taken. Ideally, this 
should never be limited by the community’s 
inability or unwillingness to provide the 
needed services. 


The passage of any law which gives the 
state the power to override parental rights 
for a child’s welfare imposes upon the state 
parental responsibilities for that child. There- 
fore the state has a moral responsibility for 
insuring that the facilities and the profes- 
sional services needed for caring for the 
child are available and will be provided. The 
state can carry out its parental responsibility 
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directly or can delegate this responsibility 
to others: to individuals, through adoption; 
or to private agencies, through transfer of 
guardianship to them or purchase of services 
from them. Since the children for whom it is 
assuming responsibility are disturbed because 
of the very fact of their separation from 
their own homes, their care is more difficult 
and makes inordinate demands. A variety of 
facilities are required to meet individual 
needs of children. 


Because of changing trends in marriage 
and developments in medical science, our 
child population is growing rapidly. We have 
a larger proportion of the disabled, the 
chronically ill and the aged. And there are 
large numbers of recent immigrants who are 
faced with the many problems of cultural 
adaptation and whose children will reflect 
their parents’ problems. As a result, we have 
a larger number and a higher proportion of 
children with whose welfare we must be 
concerned. 


The “Shifting Population” 

By “shifting population” I mean not only 
people moving from one place to another, 
but also the shifting pattern of the com- 
munity, of the family and of the culture of 
which that family is a part. 


The economy of the country has changed. 
In 1900, 62.3 percent of Canada’s population 
lived in rural areas; and in 1956, only 33.5 
percent. The rural population 1s sparse and 
scattered and its per capita income is much 
lower than that of the urban population. 
The rural family has much closer contact 
with the urban than formerly, and now 
demands for its children as many as possible 
of the opportunities of the city dweller. Yet 
the sparse and scattered population makes 
these more difficult and more costly to supply 
than in the city. There is probably smaller 
incidence of some of the problems of the 
city, particularly in the area of delinquency 
and crime, but poor housing, poor health and 
difficult family relationships are not limited 
to the city dweller. Child welfare problems 
do exist in the rural areas. And because of 
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the scattered population, the distance from 
facilities, the fact that in some communities 
the more ambitious, more energetic part of 
the population has moved to the cities, it is 
more difficult and more costly to provide for 
children’s needs which are now considered 
the responsibility of the community. 


Within the cities other changes have taken 
place. The family has been narrowed, to a 
large extent, to parents and children, often 
separated by long distances from the larger 
kinship group. Where formerly in an emer- 
gency the larger family came to the rescue 
with financial help or child care, the smaller 
family is drastically affected, even paralysed, 
when illness, death or other difficulty strikes 
either parent. 

Families have developed a physical mobil- 
ity which is new. The economic system 
demands some mobility in the labor force, 
and modern transportation has encouraged 
it. Thus many families never send down 
roots In a community; the people who live 
next door are fellow travelers, not life-long 
friends. This means a constant change in 
companionship for children, whose immedi- 
ate family provides the only permanence— 
as people, not even as “home.” It demands 
from children and adults alike a constant 
adaptation to the new and the unknown; it 
encourages casual relationships with people 
rather than enduring friendship, and _per- 
haps also an emphasis on things rather than 
people. 

The industrial economy increases depend- 
ence on the source of the weekly pay check. 
Our culture has placed great emphasis upon 
the duty of the breadwinner to provide for 
his family. In a competitive economy, the 
status of the good provider is high, that of 
the poor provider low. Family status is 
closely related to the family standard of 
living, to what the family buys and owns. It 
demands more and more possessions, which 
must be changed frequently so that they are 
always in fashion. We must demonstrate 
“‘success” in a money world by our posses- 
sions and feel an increasing strain about our 
debts. The demonstration of the success of 
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others adds to the anxiety of those who do 
not succeed. 


At the same time, our economy makes the 
great majority of us heavily dependent upon 
the state of the total economy. We are sub- 
ject to forces much bigger than ourselves, 
over which most of us have very little, if any, 
control. We are also subject to constant high 
pressure salesmanship, continually pounding 
upon our senses through the mass media. 


Strains of Family Life 

Hence family life in our culture, and par- 
ticularly in our urban culture, brings greater 
and greater strain; increasing tempo of 
living; increasing pressure to earn and to 
have; increasing dangers of illness or acci- 
dent, due to the concentration of human 
beings in close proximity and the very tempo 
of living. 


One effect of city life, of the industrial 
economy, and of the tempo of life is that 
parents and children spend much less time 
together, are less directly “responsible” for 
each other; provide fewer services to each 
other; work and play together less frequently. 
The father spends long hours in traveling to 
and from his work, and finds many of his 
interests the The mother 
spends less time working for and with her 


outside home. 
children. More and more frequently she takes 
employment outside the home.! As a result, 
many children are separated from their 
mother for long hours each day, and in the 
remaining hours the mother, already drained 
of energy, tired, anxious, nerve-ridden, tries 
frantically to meet the demands of home- 
making, in all its aspects. We may dislike 
this change in our culture; but from the 
point of view of child welfare we must try 
to compensate for it to the children. 


1The most recent figures in Canada and in the 
United States show a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of working women. In Canada, 24 percent of all 
women are working, and 38 percent of these are or 
have been married. In the U.S., 35 percent of all 
women are in the working force, and 31.4 percent of 
these are married. 
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There is another area of shifting popula- 
tion: The family itself is not the stable 
structure it was formerly. The changing 
culture has made it possible for people to 
assume anonymity in a way which was im- 
possible in the old closely knit community. 
The mobility of our culture makes disap- 
pearance possible; our mania for speed and 
for “going places” makes it natural to 
escape. At the same time our emphasis upon 
individualism stresses our rights and min- 
imizes our obligations. And our greater un- 
derstanding of the factors affecting behavior 
and of the effect of stress upon people makes 
society itself more tolerant. Our recognition 
of the part emotions play in life creates and 
tolerates a revolt against authority and in- 
hibition; the emphasis on individuality feeds 
into this self-expression. The loosening of 
makes possible the 
separation of parents, desertion of husbands 


community controls 


and wives, divorce and illegitimacy. 


The Trauma of Separation 


The separation from one parent through 
the break-up of a family, or through the 
incomplete family unit in the case of unwed 
mothers, is also inevitably traumatic. Nor- 
mally, in the growth and development of their 
child each parent has a specific function: 
Each presents to the child in some way his 
ideal of an adult of that sex; his conception 
of marriage and of family life; his oppor- 
tunity to identify with the parent of his own 
sex and to love and respect the other sex. 
Where one parent is absent, the child cannot 
learn these things in his own home; one 
parent cannot take the place of two. The 
child is aware of the lack in his own home: 
He is deprived of something he needs, which 
other children have. He may even be called 
upon to shoulder adult responsibilities. 


We must emphasize that in such cases the 
home still may give that child something 
that no substitute can provide: It can be 
the one place in which he really belongs. 
Where it does provide this, he should not 
be separated from it unless the circumstances 
are detrimental to his physical and emotional 
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health.? But in many cases the one parent is 
under such additional strain because of the 
break-up of the home that he is no longer 
able, physically or emotionally, to respond 
to the needs of the child. 

These trends increase the problems of the 
community regarding child welfare. They do 
not create new problems, but the increased 
numbers of broken families increase the num- 
ber of children endangered by such hazards 
and the demands made upon child welfare 
authorities. They also emphasize a conflict 
in community thinking: We want to help 
and protect the children, but we also, in our 
legislation, want to force the father to 
assume his responsibilities. We suggest that 
our willingness to support the children may 
encourage more parents to desert their chil- 
dren; that our tolerance of the unmarried 
mother may encourage others to become 
unmarried mothers. The community feeling 
of responsibility for the children is modified 
by the feelings about the parents. Our appre- 
ciation of the feelings of the parents is 
affected by the fact that we are being asked 
to assume their responsibilities. These two 
kinds of feelings are strongly in conflict in 
community opinion. 


Organization of Child Welfare 


How should the child welfare program be 
organized to provide for the needs of chil- 
dren? If the government does not want to 
create more problems which will have to be 
met with higher expenditure, it must use 
fully the knowledge we have of how to help 
children in trouble. It must institute those 
services necessary to strengthen the weak- 
ened home; pass, and ensure the application 
of, laws to license and maintain standards of 
care in private foster homes, adoption 
homes, institutions and day care centers. It 
must provide or purchase the use of the 
varied facilities and services that offer the 
kind of treatment necessary for emotionally 
disturbed children until the goal of a perm- 
anent home for each is reached. And as a 


2 Editor’s Note: See Ner Littner, Some Traumatic 
Effects of Separation and Placement, CWLA, 1956. 
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public authority, government must provide 
these services for all children who need them, 
whether they live in highly organized cities 
or on remote farms; and regardless of color, 
nationality, residence or creed. This is an 
immense and costly program, but its lack 
becomes costlier. 


Perhaps there is some question at this 
point about the place of voluntary services. 
I believe that if the community agrees that 
it has an overriding responsibility for its 
children, it must make that responsibility 
effective. 

The government may extend its services 
beyond what is required by law when the 
community’s interest in its children is suffi- 
ciently developed to want to help parents 
achieve something more than the minimum 
standard of care, or if it is sufficiently far- 
sighted to recognize that by preventive work 
it will eventually reduce the need to use the 
authority. Private agencies may want to 
offer services to parents to help them achieve 
something above the minimum, or to supple- 
ment the government’s efforts at prevention; 
or, having developed certain services before 
opinion was ready for public action, may be 
encouraged to continue these as agents of 
the government. However, private agencies 
also require money, and unless they are 
heavily endowed they also must have sub- 
stantial support from public opinion to raise 
money through a community campaign. 
What is recognized as a public responsibility 
should be financed through public funds. We 
have not space to discuss the full implica- 
tions of this argument. 


Applying Child Welfare Principles 
What are the problems when we seek to 
apply the basic principles of child welfare in 
a specific program? One is the level of gov- 
ernment which should be responsible. The 
framework of the Canadian government was 
built over one hundred years ago by states- 
men who could not foresee the future. It 


3 Editor’s Note: See Child Welfare League of America 
Principles and Policies on Administration of Voluntary 


and Public Child Welfare Agencies, CWLA, 1959. 
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assumed self-sufficient settled communities, 
providing limited services at limited expense. 
The province delegated to these local munici- 
palities the care of the destitute, on the 
assumption that when a person contributed 
to the community through his work, he 
should be the responsibility of that com- 
munity. It did not envisage the mobility of 
the population, the commuter, the new 
immigrant. It did not envisage a non-home 
owning population, an economically depressed 
community, the difference in income in 
rural and urban areas, the dependence in a 
wage-earning economy upon conditions be- 
yond local control. 


Because of the heavy financial burden 
upon communities, the province developed 
a financial assistance program for mothers 
with dependent children, and began to share 
the costs of the local assistance which still 
provides for many families with children. 
Federal assistance is also provided. Since 
other ‘“‘categories” are now also given assist- 
ance directly at the provincial or federal 
level, leaving fewer people to be helped at 
the municipal level, only the largest cities 
have full-time staff, and therefore at least 
the possibility of using skilled social workers 
to ensure the family the help it needs. 
Residence is still the basis of determining 
who will pay. 


Let us list a number of conditions neces- 
sary to help maintain the family as a unit: 


1. Assistance should provide a minimum stand- 
ard of health and decency or it defeats its 
purpose. 


2. Residence requirements should be elimin- 
ated, as they are no longer applicable in our 
culture; families should never be repatriated 
except as part of social planning in which 
they participate. 

3. The unit of administration should be large 

enough to employ full-time staff for econom- 

ical, efficient, yet skilled service; the desir- 
able unit would probably require a minimum 
of four to six full-time people. 


4. Skilled casework should be provided to 
enable families to care adequately for their 


children. 
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5. If the administration is separate from that 
of the agency offering protective care to 
children, it should work closely with the 
other agency, recognizing the limits of its 
own function regarding protection. 


Arguments for the use of local administra- 
tion and local financing and control concen- 
trate upon the differences in local conditions, 
and the importance of knowing the local 
community. But as the financial responsi- 
bility has changed, and control and hence 
uniformity imposed by the province have 
increased, the arguments for local adminis- 
tration are weakened. It is important that 
the local office be accessible to people in 
need, and that the staff become familiar 
with local conditions and attitudes. With 
appropriate staff, I believe this can be done 
as well by a regional office of a federal or 
provincial department as by a municipal 
office. 


The Child Protection Program 


Let us turn to the problem of the child 
who is removed from his home. In the 
program for child protection and the care of 
children whose guardianship has been re- 
moved from their parents, Ontario uses the 


Children’s Aid Societies, the municipality of | 


residence is responsible for the children’s 


maintenance, and must pay the Children’s | 


Aid Society for care given children assigned 
to it by the Juvenile Court. Until recently 
funds for other services which a chartered 
society undertakes to provide—protection 
to children in their own homes, service to 
unmarried parents, adoption, and the tem- 
porary care of children who are not wards— 
had to be found by the society, except for 
relatively small grants from the province. 
As a result, many children were made wards 
only because this was the one way to secure 
money for their care. 





‘The province now reimburses the municipality 40 
percent of its payments for wards, and insists that the 
municipality must have at least one representative upon 
the board. It has also, very recently, developed grants 
to the societies based upon the number of staff engaged 
in protection. 
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Here is a situation in which governments 
at different levels are paying the cost, using 
so-called private societies as their agents. 
One level of government dictates what an- 
other must pay for, and the municipality 
naturally objects to paying for something 
over which it has no control. Although the 
care given by many of the societies has not 
been adequate, partly because of the finan- 
cial pressures, there is strong opposition in 
some quarters to any suggestion that the 
child welfare program be administered di- 
rectly by the government. 


This some of the 
effects of trying to meet changing needs by 
building onto the existing structures. It 
illustrates also the importance of financing 
adequately to meet responsibility; the diffi- 
culties when municipalities have obligations 
but no power; and perhaps above all, the 
basic importance of interpretation to the 
community—the difficulty of establishing a 
satisfactory program without community 
understanding and support. 


situation illustrates 


I have had to limit my discussion to two 
main services which I hope demonstrate 
some of the serious problems in translating 
into a child welfare program the basic 
principles we laid down earlier. These prob- 
lems are complicated immeasurably by the 
shifting pattern of our population and our 
culture. While public opinion probably agrees 
with the principles laid down here, and 
accepts the public responsibility in theory, 
it has not yet faced the meaning of being a 
parent to the community’s children. Until it 
does face this, and is ready to pay the cost, 
the struggle for adequate child welfare serv- 
ices will continue—and children will suffer. 


SOME PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTED 
BY CWLA 
K-30 You and Your Adopted Child, Eda J. 
LeShan, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 274, 1958, 


BE 6 tadeuesiaowknes Facts wescmnsta staat $0.25 
K-31 Cost Analysis in Child Welfare Services, 
Edward E. Schwartz and Martin Wolins, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 366-1959. U.S. 
Gove. -PYiicini CHNCES ies bdsce 3 aoe nredoees 1.00 
Um-11 The Unmarried Mother, Public Affairs 
Rati De CO a. done reas Sa ene aac 25 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 





Master of Social Work 


A graduate two-year program in preparation for 
casework or group work practice in all fields of 
social work. 














Advanced Curriculum Certificate 


A third year program in administration, casework, 
community organization, group work, research, 
supervision or teaching. — to —— social 
workers with a Master’s degree in Social Work. 








Doctor of Social Work 


A doctoral program offering the opportunity to 
develop scholarly and professional competence for 
leadership in social work. Open to the experienced 
social worker with a Master of Social Work degree. 
Advanced Curriculum credits applicable. 


Financial grants avatlable 


Address: DR. MARGARET E. BISHOP 


Director of Admissions 
University of Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work 

2410 Pine St., Phila. 3, Pa. 






















The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
. 


A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 
largely generic. Supervised field practice is avail- 
able in both public and private child welfare 
agencies. 





Scholarships or training grants usually available 
for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research con- 
centration. 








Early inquiry and application advised. 
For information, write to the Dean. 











AN INTERIM SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR UNWED MOTHERS | 


Mildred Elliott Berl 


Education Director 
School Guidance Center 
Washington, D. C. 


Wauenever a school-age child must be 
temporarily withdrawn from school, he needs 
an interim learning experience. Children 
who must be withdrawn because of a serious 
personal or social problem also need help 
with these problems. These were the major 
considerations in establishing the schooling 
program for a group of adolescent girls await- 
ing the birth of their babies in a maternity 
home for unwed mothers.! 

The objectives of the interim school pro- 
gram from the teacher’s viewpoint were: to 
integrate the interim school program with 
the program of study in the various schools 
which the students would enter; to provide 
curriculum experiences which would increase 
successful performances despite increased 
anxiety or tension; and to provide a guidance 
program to assist the students in gaining 
some insight into their social and academic 
problems. 

The objectives from the students’ view- 
point were: to have something to do during 
the “waiting period;” to keep up with sub- 
jects already started in school in order to 
obtain credits; to get some individual help 
in the smaller group to overcome school 
deficiencies; and to get help on personal 
problems. 


Structure of the Group 

The girls ranged in age from thirteen to 
sixteen, and their grade placement from 
eighth to twelfth. Their intelligence was 
above average to very superior although the 
past school performance had not been out- 
standing. Their socio-economic backgrounds 
were better than average, with the exception 
of two who 


from income 


came average 

1 Ed. Note: See Ruth Newton Stevens, “High School 
Classes in a Maternity Program,” CHitp WELFARE, 
March 1956. 
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A plan for an interim school program for junior and 
senior high school girls, between the ages of thirteen 
and sixteen, in a maternity home. 


homes. Most of the parents were college 
graduates. 


Poor communication was an established 
trait and the girls tended to isolate them- 
selves emotionally, and to fragment experi- 
ences. They wanted to study one subject at a 
time and expressed dislike of the core pro- 
gram which integrates subject materials. 


Each indicated a wish to be different. All 
but one was left-handed although left- 
handedness seemed to have been acquired 
rather than a natural development. The 
right-handed girl said that she used to try to 
write with her left hand, too. 


There was a tendency to do the “wrong 
thing” even when they knew the right 
answer. An unconscious wish or need to be 
punished seemed to be a factor which led to 
their becoming pregnant. Here, too, they 
said that they had known the “right answer” 
but had done the wrong thing. Giving up 
their babies for adoption was spoken of as 
“part of the punishment.” 


Guidance and the Curriculum 


Almost any text on educational psychology 
will list the adolescent 
recognition, acceptance and direction. Since 
the girls enter the maternity home from 
various school systems and at any time dur- 
ing the school term from various grade levels, 
a highly individualized program of study was 
needed. 


needs of the as 


Some kind of group activity was needed 
because the girls had had difficulty in inter- 
personal relationships. Since all of them 
planned to return to their homes, com- 
munities and schools, they required a guid- 
ance program to assist in social rehabilita- 
tion. And a recognition of the emotional and 
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oe 


developmental structure of the group was 
needed. 

With this awareness, the teacher planned 
the curriculum in the hope of meeting the 
needs of the individual students. 


To meet the need of individualized study 
programs which could be integrated with 
programs in their respective schools, a ‘“‘con- 
tract plan” with independent study guides, 
research projects, and reading materials was 
worked out for each student. The first part 
of each group meeting was given over to a 
presentation to the group of the individual 
projects, which were discussed in relation to 
other individual projects. 

At the conclusion of each “contract,” the 
student was given a written examination 
containing both objective test items and 
essay questions. The examinations were kept 
as part of the student’s portfolio, to be 
transferred to the regular school as evidence 
of achievement. Evaluations and conclusions 
written by the student for each unit com- 
pleted were also added to the portfolio. 


Since communication had been a major 
problem for each girl in relation to her 


former and 


and her 
parents, stress was put upon the tools of 
communication. The students en- 
couraged to learn a foreign language whether 
or not they had previously studied one. 


teachers classmates 


were 


As another aid to increased communica- 
tion, the girls contributed to a school news- 
paper. Some preferred to write science fic- 
tions; others wrote poems. Whatever form 
they chose, they somehow managed to re- 
veal some of their fantasies. In one science 
fiction story, a formula was implanted in the 
mind of the hero without any effort on his 
part. The girl’s comment about her pregnancy 
was “it just happened” —a phrase she used in 
her story about the magic formula. Another 
girl wrote a ballad about a deserted lover, 
which had two endings. In one version, the 
man returns to his faithful Nell. In the other: 


“He loved her there, and went away. 
Nell had his vow to return someday 
Years have passed, and faithfully, 
Awaits our Nell, but hopelessly.” 
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Since the girls had tended to operate in 
isolation without an awareness of the social 
limitations of their behavior, the social 
studies subjects (current events, history, 
geography) were used as a take-off point for 
a discussion of national isolation and then in- 
dividual isolation, and the importance of an 
awareness of relating to one’s social environ- 
ment. 


When it was observed that the students 
often erased a correct answer on a test to 
substitute a wrong answer, this was com- 
mented upon and the action questioned. One 
answer was, ““We’ve always been wrong any- 
way.” Another girl said, “Our parents never 
expected us to know the right answer.” 
Meticulous care was exercised in presenting 
mathematics to give the students an op- 
portunity to recognize the “right”? answer. 
They needed this structured subject where a 
solution was clear. They expressed surprise 
at being able to solve problems in algebra, 
having previously failed or not attempted 
the subject. 


Evaluation 


The role of the parents initially was noted 
through such comments as: 


“T think Mary just enjoys coming over there 
for the coffee hour which follows the class.” 

“Sally says she is doing well, but she always 
exaggerates things.” 

“Are you sure that Jenny deserved such good 
marks? She has never been a good student.” 


There seemed to be a cycle of rejection- 
guilt-rejection in which the parents oper- 
ated, motivated in part by the daughter’s 
wish to be punished. The parents were in- 
vited to meet with the teacher, to talk about 
the students and to make plans about future 
schooling. The acceptance of the parents by 
the teacher seemed to ease the feelings of 
guilt and rejection and to minimize the oper- 
ation of the cycle. 


One youngster commented, “After one 
half-hour with you, my mother’s attitude 
toward my pregnancy changed—for the 
better.” The teacher wondered about the 








change in attitude which the student might 
have felt toward her mother after observing 
the teacher’s acceptance of the guilt-laden 
parent. 

As one girl was terminating her program, her 
mother was overheard speaking to another 
mother: “I wish you lots of luck for you and your 
daughter.” The other replied: “Well, after listen- 
ing to you, it seems that you and Mary have 
solved your problems.” 


The program apparently had operated 
successfully. Three students had delivered 
their babies and had returned to school and 
home, making a surprisingly smooth adjust- 
ment. 


The Board’s Role 


One important factor in the planning had 
not been considered fully—the lay board 
members of the maternity home. The pro- 
gram began with planning only with pro- 
fessional advisors and the counselor of the 
home. The board members had given tacit 
approval. When a report was given on the 
beneficial effects of the guidance aspects of 
the program, there was an unexpected ex- 
plosion. ““We don’t want the girls here used 
as guinea pigs,” “Basic teaching is all they 
need,” “We can’t afford such frills,” “Aren’t 
we over-extending ourselves on this guidance 
program?!” When it was pointed out that one 
girl might have become a repeater without 
the guidance work, a board member de- 
clared, “No, indeed. That can’t happen. We 
don’t let them come back a second time.” 


What had failed? First, there had been no 
pre-planning with the board of directors to 
elicit their support. Second, there was a 
resemblance between board members and 
the mothers of the girls. They felt guilty 
about their past oversight of the girls’ basic 
needs for recognition, acceptance and direc- 
tion, and had reacted to the girls’ neurotic 
need to be punished. And finally, there is an 
undercurrent of feeling in our society that 
girls who become pregnant are to be pun- 
ished. This feeling permeates even members 
of boards, whether they consciously recog- 
nize it or not. It is a factor to be dealt with 
in the pre-planning stages. 


The Results of the Program 


All of the girls who had attended our 
special educational therapy groups have been 
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accepted by both public and private schools | 
for the coming term. A few had their babies | 
in time to finish in their old schools last | 
semester. Their credits were accepted with- 
out question and the level of their achieve- 
ment was noticeably improved. Several 
parents have contacted us for help in under- 
standing younger siblings of the girls. All of 
the fathers of the girls and two of the young| 
men involved have voluntarily sought coun- 

seling as a result of the interim school pro- 

gram. 


The director of special education classes 

for the city, upon hearing a case study report 
of one student, has raised the possibility of | 
public school visiting teachers being supplied 
to all the maternity homes in the area. We| 
feel greatly encouraged about this develop. | 
ment, since all other efforts in the past seem | 
to have been directed toward surveying the | 
numbers of unwed mothers rather than to- | 
ward direct rehabilitation. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


ee 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Plan A Curriculum—Three summer sessions in 
study on the Smith campus and two winter ses- 
sions in field work in selected agencies or clinics 


Plan B Curriculum—Two summer sessions and 
One winter session designed for applicants who 
have had substantial professional experience or 
previous graduate work 


Academic Year Opens June 22, 1960 
© 


Program of Advanced Study (Third Year) Leading 
to Diploma—To prepare for, practice, super- 
vision, and teaching 


July 27, 1960 to July 27, 1961 


For further information write to 


Tue Director CotieGE Hatt 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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A LITTLE GIRL HELPS STRUCTURE HER OWN TREATMENT 


Eda Houwink 


School of Social Work 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


Casework with a child is guided by the 
same knowledge and skill that distinguishes 
casework with any other client. While chil- 
dren are not miniature adults, they are of the 
same human material as grownups. They 
have the same feelings, needs and urges; they 
are as capable of strength and stress as the 
generations that produced them, and they 
can wield a power that may baffle the adults 
who dominate their Lilliputian world. 


In sessions with a child, the worker uses 
what he! is as a human being, and what the 
child is in her bio-psycho-social orientation. 
He uses also a learned body of knowledge and 
a disciplined use of himself. The worker re- 
laxes with a warm spontaniety which frees 
his own id feelings to penetrate the child’s 
non-verbal world. The small child is invited 
to respond in kind to the feeling milieu 
created by the worker. With the acuteness of 
her unconscious sensitivity, she gives of her- 
t is the child’s 
id feelings that are struggling for adjustment, 
and it is to them that the worker responds, 
in kind. There is a mutuality in the give and 
take, in the testing and seeking that exists in 
their non-verbal communication. Conversa- 


self in return to the worker. 


tion is added to this, but does not supplant 
it. 


A casework treatment plan is not some- 
thing superimposed by the worker upon the 
client. The client’s share in making the plan 
is evident in his psychological make-up, 
which reveals itself in everything he is and 
says and does. Some of this the client is 
aware of and some of it he is not. With child 
clients much of this disclosure may be sub- 
verbal. Because a greater proportion of the 


1 For easier reading, he will be used for the worker 
and she for the child even though the worker was a 
woman. 


TT 
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A caseworker can enable a child to participate in 
charting her own course in therapy when the child’s 
purpose and direction are sound. 


small child is id, she conveys her meaning 
through a great variety of verbal and be- 
haviorial symbolism, which the adult thera- 
pist must understand spontaneously without 
having to search too long for a translation. 


Arriving at the Treatment Goal 


The worker’s role in arriving at the treat- 
ment goal is to formulate a dynamic evalua- 
tion of who the child is and how she has 
handled her life experiences thus far. The 
worker’s greater knowledge and wider ex- 
perience, along with his flexible acceptance 
of his own childhood, enable him to enter 
the child’s world in feeling and in fact. The 
inner factors of caring, sharing, giving and 
expecting in the worker invite the child to 
find her own strength and to grow toward 
her own potential. The caseworker is an 
enabler whose ability to handle the inter- 
humanity of the interview carries the child 
to health through the power that lies in her- 
self and in the worker. This power is human 
and it is made of the same stuff in both of 
them. Supported by the worker, the child 
can begin to face the painful experiences that 
she has been running from, and can begin to 
utilize her developing ego to take hold for 
herself. 

Alone a client, child or adult, cannot do 
this. The road is too full of obstacles, the 
gate ahead too heavily ambushed, and con- 
fidence in her own piloting too weak. It is 
the worker’s faith and courage that the child 
takes hold of, as they chart the path to- 
gether. 

The worker’s conviction about the child’s 
ability to take responsibility is, perhaps, the 
starting point of treatment, and it begins at 
their first meeting. The infectious quality of 
the worker’s warm understanding, with its 
underlay of giving and expecting, invites the 
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child into an interpersonal experience differ- 
ent from any he has known before. She senses 
this unconsciously and responds to it by 
liking the worker, by not wanting to end the 
hour, by scrutinizing the worker as she 
studies what manner of person this is, or by 
some other symbol of her identification with 
what has gone on and the wish to hold on to 
it. The small child’s inherent dependence, 
and her need fora steady, trustworthy adult 
to lean against in her climb toward self- 
strength, is a natural force the worker can 
count on if the child is not too damaged. 
Fortunately, human nature is tough and can 
take a great deal of scarring without serious 
breakdown. It is the healthy part of the per- 
sonality we seek out, and it is this the child 
works with as she weaves her way through 
the maze of hurts and confusions toward 
balance. 


Unless the child can take hold for herself 
to the degree appropriate for her stage of 
development, the worker is powerless. Case- 
work is not something which remains ex- 
ternal. It is incorporated by the child, who 
gains through it a feeling of honest self-value. 
Gradually, experimentally, she finds that she 
wants to and that she can with safety, and 
she decides to try. She changes from inability 
to ability, from anxiety to movement and 
selfhood. 


The Caseworker’s Dual Role 


Casework with children asks that the 
worker be both child and adult simultane- 
ously. The child needs the feeling of kinship 
with a personality that is at her own level; 
she needs equally the support and strength 
of an adult who can be leaned upon when 
necessary but who is free enough to give 
freedom. The child needs to feel sure of the 
support of the adult personality that contains 
the security of limits which create a structure 
that she cannot yet make for herself. The out- 
side world is confusing for children unless it is 
sustained by adults who can give shape to an 
amorphous environment. Without the ex- 
perience of adult understanding and strength 
the child feels that adults are overpowering, 
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and she is left to her own devices, which are 
too ill formed to give definition or support. 


But the child needs more than adultness. 
She needs also an eye-to-eye understanding 
with the child in the adult, which gives her 
the feeling of having company in her world. 
Her inability to be adult with an adult is 
absolute; the adult’s ability to be a child 
with a child is relative. The child’s own 
weakness makes another child’s weakness 
threatening. The mature child in 
adult contains what the child 


the 
client is 
looking for in the search for balance and 
growth. She grows by means of dependence 
upon adult steadiness, but she lives in a 
child’s orientation where she seeks compan- 
ionship. This duality of the child’s need must 
be felt by the worker intuitively and intel- 
lectually, and his response must flow out to 
the child freely and naturally. 


The small child tends to endow the adult 
with a sort of omnipotence and needs to feel 
that she can depend on that omnipotence 
with a pervading sureness. This is the child’s 
unconscious need for a force greater than 
self, one that is steady, omnipresent, and 
supporting, without violating her right to 
her own difference and integrity. This same 
need in the adult may evolve into religious, 
philosophical and artistic expression, but it 
remains a search for the larger-than-self 
which supports and lends security. 


This capacity for duality of role which the 
child demands of the worker is not equal in 
all therapists. The knack for working with 
child clients which some workers have may 
lie in the easy availability of their own child- 
hoods and the at-homeness they feel with 
them. The balance of adjustment over mal- 
adjustment needs to be present, though 
painful experiences in the worker’s own 
childhood may lend greater sensitivity and 
depth to his empathy with other childhoods. 
However, when unresolved painful experi- 
ences act as taskmasters in the worker, the 
help given to other children may become the 
channel for giving toone’s self. Being at home 
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with one’s own childhood is a requisite for 


all casework. 


Terry’s Case 

The following case of a little girl of six 
illustrates how a child who is not too dam- 
aged can be trusted by a caseworker to as- 
sist in the management of her own treatment 
plan. It was Terry’s persistence in wanting 
this role that invited the worker to consider 
it. And when the child’s basic strength be- 
came evident, the worker gained the security 
to enter into a sort of cooperative plan in 
which both child and worker had their sepa- 
rate roles. 


Terry’s mother brought her to the Family 
Service? at the suggestion of the Day Care 
Center because she cried uncontrollably 
when her mother left her there each morning. 


Mrs. Green was an attractive young woman 
who had grown up in a fairly substantial family 
that had sent her to a private school. In her con- 
current weekly interviews with her own worker 
the mother showed a strong attachment to a stern 
and punitive father and a hostile relationship with 
a submissive mother, who seemed inadequate both 
as wife and as mother. Mrs. Green had had rela- 
tionships with several men, only one of whom 
seemed to have had any real meaning for her. 
When he married someone else, she became preg- 
nant with Terry by a man she had met casually. 
She expressed guilt over what she had done, as he 
had meant nothing to her. 


The psychiatric consultant’s diagnosis 
showed that Mrs. Green had a narcissistic 
identification with Terry; her problems were 
deep, her defenses strong, and she had acted 
out her conflicts pretty vigorously in the 
thirty years before Terry was born. It was 
felt better not to disturb her present adjust- 
ment, which contained a balance of its own. 
Mrs. Green continued to be seen by a sepa- 
rate worker during all of the time that Terry 
Was seen. 


Terry was a bright attractive little girl 
of six who had a good deal of feminine charm. 
In the first hour in the play room she grab- 

? This case was carried by the writer in the Family 
Service of Philadelphia. 
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bed a large rag doll by the hair and spent 
most of the hour in rough play with her. She 
“walloped” the doll and told her to be good. 
She called the doll “‘the little girl” and said 
that she was bad and had “‘done everything.” 


I wondered what everything was and she ran 
through a long list of things, ending forcefully 
with, ‘“‘and she wiggles in her bed.” I repeated this 
last phrase and she said emphatically, “yes.” I 
said that did not make the little girl bad. She 
looked at me and said that she was a bad girl. I 
said I thought perhaps the little girl was unhappy, 
not bad. Impatiently she said, no, she didn’t care 
if she was unhappy. I said I thought the little girl 
was nice and I liked her. Terry said the little girl 
was bad, and she would have to give her away. 
I commented that she would not like that. Terry 
said, ““But I have to, she bothers me.” After that 
she held the doll almost gently as she carried her 
around and said, “Will you be good, honey?” 


In this outburst Terry defined some of her 
problem. She, as the mother figure, related 
to the doll as her mother related to her, with 
irritation and rejection. Later a bit of the 
worker’s interpretation brought the com- 
ment from Terry that she wanted to “be a 
real mother and have real babies,” and she 
would not be mean to real children, just to 
dolls who could not feel. During this first 
hour there was also a good deal of activity 
involving eating, the serving of meals to the 
doll, the worker and herself. Terry conveyed 
in her feeding play her own oral needs, partly 
unsatisfied from infancy when her mother 
had to leave her with rooming house pro- 
prietors while she went to work. 


The microcosm aspect of the first inter- 
view is clearly portrayed here. Her unmet 
needs from the earliest stages of her develop- 
ment, both in eating and in her rough rela- 
tionship with her mother, the feeling of 
abandonment expressed in her wanting to 
“give the little girl away,” her sex play, her 
carrying the dependent doll and yet rejec- 
ting the dependence, were all spoken and 
acted out of her own feeling and experience. 
Her ability to relate to the worker and her 
taking hold of the worker’s interpretation 
and doing something about it were signs that 
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indicated basic health along with her areas 
of stress. Terry told by projection into play 
where her problems lay and what kind of 
readiness she had to come to grips with them. 
Once this was clear the worker could let her 
move ahead at her own pace while he gave 
her the right to be herself, the responsibility 
of facing her problems in her own way, and 
the support of the worker’s adult strength, 
warmth and respect. 


Allowing the Child Direction 

Throughout the nineteen sessions, Terry 
assumed the role of stage director and actor. 
The worker accepted Terry’s direction partly 
because of the child’s insistence and partly 
because Terry had a firm grasp on what she 
was doing. While the worker trusts the child 
client, he does not therefore assume the role 
His encompassing 
vision of what the child 1s and does gives him 


of passive following. 
the security to give the child the freedom she 
needs for self-expression and communication. 
The child’s direction comes from herself; the 
worker’s direction comes from his under- 
standing of the child, which gives the worker 
the professional perspective and the personal 
strength which serves them both. 


The last five minutes of each session were 
spent in the worker’s regular office, where 
Terry waited for her mother, rather than in 
the playroom. At the end of the eighth hour 
Terry placed herself in the worker’s chair and 
put the worker in the client’s chair. 


She said I was to be the child and she was the 
mother. She said that I had been left at school by 
the mother who had to go to work and that I 
should cry because my mother wasn’t coming 
back for me. I did as she asked, ending that I was 
afraid my mother would not come but that I knew 
she would as she always had before. Terry was 
insistent that I say that my mother would never 
come to get me. Again I tried but again I found 
myself unable to carry out her instructions about 
total desertion. This infuriated her and with 
vehemence she said, “No, that’s not right! She’s 
never coming for you!” I went through it again 
and this time I ended with “And what makes me 
so very scared is that I feel as if my mother will 
not come back for me ever again.” Terry’s face 
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when I finished glowed with relaxation and satis- | 
faction. Her whole body eased and her eyes were | 
full of understanding and identification. 


the child was trying to say stemmed from 

his difficulty in expressing material that was 

painful to him. Terry herself took hold when 

the worker’s subjectivity got the best of hin, | 
but when professional discipline was again 
brought into play and the worker was able 
to help the child express what she needed to 
get out, the worker regained his adult role 
of helping. When the child got out into the 
open what she wanted to say, even though it | 
was through the medium of the worker, she | 
could feel relief over having been able to 

abreact the painful feelings in relation to her | 
anxiety about being deserted, which had | 
been the reason for referral by the school | 
in the beginning. 


The worker’s struggle to put into words what | 


During the first ten hours Terry con- | 
sistently wanted to play a mother-child or a 
teacher-pupil game, with herself as the adult. 
The worker took full instructions from Terry 
about how to play his role; if he gave his own 
interpretation, she became angry. While re- 
maining stern in her adult role, Terry became 
increasingly gentle and motherly toward the 
worker and the doll. Over and over again she 
played the game of enrolling the worker in 
the day care center while she, as mother, 
went off to work; thus she worked through 


TRA 


emer, 


the daily separation from her mother which | 
reactivated the earlier separation in infancy. | 
While Terry put the worker in the role of 
child, the worker responded as both child 
and adult. He accepted the child’s sternness 
as an expression of her hostility toward her 
own mother who could not sustain Terry’s 
dependence. While the worker played the 
child’s role, he never lost his adult strength 
and steadiness. The worker’s size and age, of 
course, remained a constant reminder of his 
adult difference, even though the worker sat 
on a child-sized chair at Terry’s level. Terry’s 
need to dominate the worker-as-child is not 
a request for the worker to be a child. The 
problem lay in her relationship with her own 
mother, the primary adult in her life. 
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After the tenth hour the case was evalu- 
ated with the child psychiatrist, whose diag- 
nosis was reactive behavior disorder. He felt 
that Terry had a sturdy ego and good intel- 
ligence, and that while she reflected her 
mother’s feelings and expectations, she was 
not as disturbed as her mother. Improve- 
ment showed in Terry’s more consistent lov- 
ing of the doll and of the worker. Limits now 
needed to be set to lessen Terry’s confusion 
in having too much control in her own hands. 
He felt that the worker could move toward 
termination of treatment. 


A Change in Role 

The eleventh hour was preceded by a 
harsh quarrel between Terry and her mother, 
which the worker did not learn about until 
Mrs. Green’s worker explained it later. Terrv 
began this hour with her worker with ag- 
gressive play. She got down on the floor and 
began milling around, finally asking the 
worker to hold her hand. She swung from it 
and at one point caught herself so that the 
worker’s fingernail tore the skin on her hand. 

She cried and said it hurt badly. I said I was 
sorry, that I had not meant to do this to her. She 
wanted my sympathy and I gave it to her as I 
felt as sorry about what had happened as she did. 
She wanted a band-aid and I got one for her, 
which seemed to delight her. After a little more 
complaining on her part and supporting on my 
part, she said she would like to play mother and 
baby. I looked at her and wondered whether she 
wanted me to be the mother or the baby. She 
thought this over carefully and decided she was 
to be the baby and I the mother. 


This change in her casting of the roles was 
the first time that she had dared to play her 
own part, and until the nineteenth hour, 
when the sessions terminated, she continued 
in her own role of child. The taste of playing 
it straight when she hurt her finger was too 
much for her to resist. This small unpre- 
meditated disaster forced Terry and the 
worker into their natural roles. Since the 
worker had fit into her needs without threat, 
Terry could now afford to continue to play 
her own part and to give up her defense of 
projecting onto the worker. 
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In previous play hours Terry had always 
stepped out of character to give directions 
in the six-year-old voice of Terry, and then 
jumped back into her role of mother or 
teacher. But in this eleventh hour she gave 
directions to the worker in the whiny little 
voice of the baby she was acting. When she 
threw herself into the meaningful role of in- 
fant, she could not shake herself loose to 
come up into the real world of the interview. 


She had to be fed and I had to prepare meals; 
she had to take a nap and I had to prepare her 
for that and to get her up. I gave her the reas- 
surance and protection she wanted and I could 
never leave her for long without her crying for 
me to come back. She seemed completely depen- 
dent upon me as her mommie. 


In this hour Terry involved herself with 
the intensity of a real infant. The involve- 
ment was deep and pervaded her whole be- 
ing, so that the play took on the coloration of 
reality. Because of the tepid emotional quali- 
ty of Terry’s babyhood and because her 
mother’s mothering was rather spotty and 
inconsistent, the worker permitted Terry 
to express her feelings now in her own way. 
This would allow her to rearrange her early 
experiences through reliving them in the.in- 
terview, and thus to be able to carry them 
forward more easily. : 


In the twelfth hour the baby play con- 
tinued. But it had a more neutral quality and 
Terry played with other things about two- 
thirds of the time. When she played baby, 
she was very dependent but she was not an 
unhappy baby. Instead she seemed angry, 
and was again able to give the worker direc- 
tions in her own six-year-old voice. She 
seemed to pull back from a too heavy in- 
volvement with the hurt within her and to 
feel some guilt over having told so much in 
the previous hour. 


Terry set a limit for herself which the 
worker respected. The child’s ego adequacy 
could be trusted to guide her into and 
through painful areas. In addition, her ego 
vigor and basic healthful direction were 
guides to the worker, whose encompassing 
vision could see where Terry was going. 
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If the child’s purpose and direction are 
sound, the worker can permit her to chart 
her course, supported by his understanding 
and strength. If, however, the child is moti- 
vated by a neurotic base, her direction will be 
neurotic. The worker will then have to test 
the child’s capacity for achieving a healthy 
solution to her problem and help her reach 
it. 


The Time to Set Limits 

The following sessions continued to be 
taken up with the mother-baby game, but 
Terry’s involvement never again showed the 
depth of the eleventh hour. Her need to re- 
turn to the cradle had been ventilated and 
the edge of the pain she had experienced 
there had been eased. The worker now began 
to set limits for her, suggesting gradually but 
continuously that while a part of Terry was 
a little baby, another part of her was a big 
girl. At one time, in response to this, Terry 
asked, ““Remember when I was that little?” 
pointing to the baby doll. Terry’s neuro- 
muscular memory of deprivation around 
feeding and loving contained a pressure that 
the caseworker helped her to release and to 
rearrange so that it was easier to carry. Past 
experiences cannot be removed; they can 
only be peeled down to their irreducible 
residue and made more carryable. 


As she came to accept herself as the bi 
girl, Terry included the dolls in her pla 
again. They were to be her children. She took 
them to the day care center and was gentle 


oC 
5 
y 


and loving with them, only rarely showing 
impatience. In between she reverted to being 
“three years old, two years old, one year old, 
no years old.” Her own growth and the real- 
ity of being six years old, which the worker 
kept in focus for her, helped Terry not to re- 
main a baby for too long. When she was the 
baby, the worker sustained her as dependent 
and needful. However, he ended this when 
Terry seemed ready for it with a comment 
that a part of her wanted to be a baby, but 
the rest of her was a big girl and every year 
she would be growing bigger and _ bigger. 
Once her response to this was that she was 
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nineteen years old and the worker was her 
sister. 


At the beginning of the sixteenth hour she 
asked again to play baby. The worker at- 
tempted to set a limit to see if she could ac- 
cept it, but Terry handled that vigorously. 


I said that she was really a big girl and won- 
dered if she didn’t want to play something that 
big girls like to play. She said she liked to play 
baby, and I wondered why. She said, with vehe- 
mence, that this was the only place where she 
could play baby and I got the strong impression 
that what she meant was that this was the only 
place where she could be baby. 


The need of the six year old to be both 
little and big is normal but Terry showed it 
more dramatically than the average child. 
Having a good deal of independence, which 
was a by-product of her life of separation 
from her mother during most of the day and 
of her mother’s inconsistent loving, she had 
found her own strengths and had put them 
to use. The dependent needs which she 
found difficult to attach in any steady spot 
hung loose, and their dangling threatened 
her. The rather adult manner in which her 
mother dealt with her reflected a spotty 
mothering which created deprivations but 
also forced her into ego development. Her 
potential ego strength had to be fully evalu- 
ated before Terry could be given the reins 
of treatment direction. The worker had to 
remain psychologically close beside her to 
prevent her re-experiencing desertion and 
inconsistency, and also to fortify her self- 
feeling and self-responsibility. Terry had to 
learn to feel certain about her capacity to 
handle herself, since her mother could not 
always be depended upon. Helping the child 
to discover her own strengths is an invest- 
ment in the adult who will grow out of the 
child. 


Using and Developing Client Strength 
The casework sessions helped Terry to 
come to terms with the strains she had ac- 
cumulated in her early developmental years. 
She was helped to free herself from their grip 
and to begin to live with them on the basis 
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of her own strength. Part of this strength she 
brought with her originally, and the rest she 
found in the sessions with the worker. Terry 
had definite ideas and a surprisingly clear 
sense of direction about her problems and 
what she wanted to do about them. The 
worker’s understanding of and respect for 
the child’s strengths and his trust in Terry, 
supported by his own greater strength and 
direction, gave Terry the milieu she needed 
to relive hurt experiences and to handle them 
better. Concurrently, her mother had faced 
some of her feelings with her own worker and 
had been helped to greater understanding of 
Terry and herself, so that she could move 
forward with less guilt and more feeling of 

"cess Terry’s oedipal phase has not been 
worked through and remains perhaps some- 
thing for the future. 


Every client has a hand in his own treat- 
ment and this is respected and encouraged 
by the caseworker; for it is only as the 
client can help himself that he can weave his 
way out of a problem. The healthier the 
cent the more adequately can he handle 
himself and the material he has to bring up, 
face and rearrange. The client’s health is 
measured by the maturity and vigor of his 


ego and by the degree and extent of the prob- 
lems carried forward, consciously and un- 


consciously. From this and from the client’s 
capacity to utilize the worker as an enabling 
force the worker gets a sense of direction in 
the whole of the diagnostic and treatment 
This not remove from the 
worker the heavy responsibility of evaluating 
the client’s capacity and the validity of his 
direction. The worker has to encompass the 
clent’s understanding and with warmth to 
add his own professional perspective. 


process. does 


In the case of Terry Green, the power of a 
six-vear-old girl becomes evident. Terry had 
an unusually sturdy ego and an indepen- 
dence that had to be reckoned with. Having 
been left too much on her own since her 
birth, she had been thrown back on her own 
capacity prematurely. Not all children can 
carry so heavy a load as this. For all Terry’s 
need to have control of the play hours, she 
remained a little girl who was frightened and 
lonely and who wanted adult guidance and 
support. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Bold Adoptive Home Recruitment 


Ow wovemBer 23, 1959, Louise Wise Serv- 
ices, one of the oldest adoption agencies in 
New York City, made an unprecedented 
public appeal for adoptive families for each 
of seven youngsters with severe physical 
handicaps. 


In a unique move, the agency released 
photographs and case histories of the seven 
in an effort to find the one family which can 
give each child “a loving home.” The young- 
sters, four boys and three girls, range in age 
from ten months to three and a half years. 
Four are hard-of-hearing, two have cardiac 
conditions, and one was born with a cleft 
palate and hare-lip. 


In announcing the break with the 42-year- 
old tradition which has always stressed the 
confidential character of its work, Domestic 
Relations Court Justice Justine Wise Polier, 
president of the agency, and Mrs. Florence 
G. Brown, executive director, declared they 
were making a public appeal for adoptive 
homes for these youngsters “‘because we be- 
lieve it is more important for them to find 
loving, permanent homes of their own than 
to go unphotographed, unpublicized—and 
homeless.” 


“The iron curtain of confidentiality, which 
has been used to protect children from harm- 
ful exposure, has had the unintended effect 
of concealing their need and so denying 
permanent homes to many handicapped chil- 
dren,” Judge Polier said. ““We are sure that 
when these needs are known, we will find 
families ready and willing to provide homes 
where they may grow and develop to the full 
extent of their potentialities.” 


In keeping with its regular practice gov- 
erning adoption, the agency said it would 
make full disclosure to prospective appli- 
cants of each child’s background, medical 
history and prognosis, and, where necessary, 
would help continue medical treatment of 
the children involved. 
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The initial response was overwhelming in 
numbers and came from as far away as 800 
miles. Couples have been meeting in groups 
to consider their reactions and what taking 
such a child would mean. While the agency 
cannot estimate yet what the ultimate out- 
come will be, it does feel that not only are 
these children quite likely to find permanent 
homes but families may be found for other 
such handicapped children and for the older 
child, or the child of mixed racial back- 
ground. In short, the response reflects the 
changing attitude of agencies towards its 
other than blue-eyed, blond-haired babies 
needing parents and the changing attitude of 
members of the community to the needs of 
our less fortunate children. These may no 
longer be viewed as “unwanted.” 


BOOK NOTES 


Child Welfare Principles and Methods, by Doro- 
thy Zietz. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1959, 384 pp., $5.50. 

This is a book every teacher, student and 
practitioner in child welfare should read. The 
entire panorama of the field’s English and 
Colonial heritage and its development in this 
country is clearly and precisely presented. 
Every reference is carefully and accurately 
documented, and the book is precisely in- 
dexed. It represents one of the outstanding 
pieces of research in the child welfare field. 


The book, although formally divided into 
five parts, actually divides itself into two 
major sections. The first emphasizes the 
history of the child welfare movement in the 
United States. The second concerns itself 
with specific child welfare problems, treat- 
ment and resources. Therefore, if the teacher 
or student wishes to follow the complete 
history and development of needs, care and 
treatment of the “‘handicapped child,” for 
instance, he must refer to two major sections 
of the book, which are not designated as 
such. To this reader, the value in use was 
lessened by this method of presentation. 


The first primarily historical section be- 
gins in America in the early seventeenth 
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century and ends in 1957. As the spotlight * 
shifts from the adult to the child, the speci- 
fics in the child welfare field emerge. 


The impact of continental Europe’s his- 
tory of care and protection of children, as | 
brought to this country by immigrants from 
these countries, is barely touched upon. It? 
would be interesting to determine its effect 
on child welfare through second generation 
citizens whose antecedents came from con- 
tinental Europe. In Missouri, for instance, | 
many of these persons are judges of county | 
courts (county administrative bodies), who | 
have power and authority to grant local’ 
county funds for the care of children. It! 
would seem that the impact of their own 
philosophies would affect the development 
of resources for child welfare. 


9 I 


The second section of the book is divided 
into two parts: “Children in Need of Special | 
Protection”; and “Services for Children | 
With Special Needs.” In the first part, em- | 
phasis is given to the physically, intellectual. | 
ly, emotionally and _ socially handicapped | 
child, and the child in need of judicial pro- | 
tection. In referring to the handicapped | 
child, the author identifies and describes } 
specific handicaps, such as cerebral palsy, 
and gives the etiology and treatment. This 
provides the student with a good introduc- 
tion to these children’s problems, needs and 
resources for treatment. ) 


The second part emphasizes resources for | 
children with special needs, such as employ- | 
ment service, group day care, foster care, un- | 
married mothers services, and adoption. 
There have been a few years of growth in the | 
field of adoption and foster care, particularly, 
since the book was written, and the reader is | 
not brought up to date on present philosophy 
that foster care should not become a way of 
life for children. 


The significance of this book, I believe, is 
primarily historical; it documents the prob- 
lems of, and resources for, children in the 
United States to 1957. As a heavily burdened 
child welfare supervisor, reaching out for | 
staff training materials for partially trained 
and untrained staff, I was led by the title to 


; 
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believe that “‘principles”’ would elucidate the 
“what” in child welfare casework and com- 
munity interpretation and organization in 
practice, and that “methods” would involve 
the “how.” The book does not serve this 
particular purpose. However, portions of the 
text may help the practitioner to see the 
“what” and “how” of his job by giving him 
a perspective of the development of the field. 
LoreNA SCHERER 
State Child Welfare Supervisor, 
Division of Welfare, Jefferson City, Mo. 
® 

Longitudinal Studies of Child Personality: Ab- 
stracts with Index, by Alan A. Stone and Gloria 

Cochrane Onque. Cambridge, Mass.: published for 

The Commonwealth Fund by Harvard University 

Press, 1959. Pp. xvi—314. $5.00. 

The objective of this concise, straight- 
forward volume is “to provide a perspective 
of the overall contribution made by longi- 
tudinal research to psychological knowl- 
edge.” In many important ways that aim is 
remarkably well achieved. The authors make 
a unique contribution with their exhaustive 
screening and indexing of the literature on 
the growth of personality. 


They let the original researchers on child 
personality speak for themselves on the 
validity and the fundamental contributions 
of the longitudinal approach. Their words 
more than justify the current efforts of re- 
search scientists in long-range, forward- 
looking projects. 


A brief foreword by Milton Senn, explains 
the inception of the whole project and ex- 
presses a philosophy of longitudinal research. 

The authors’ introduction then defines 
the area to be covered, and discusses the 
criteria for inclusion of references. The main 
body of the book is a compilation of 297 
abstracts of studies reported prior to 1955. 
Finally, there is a helpful index covering 
everything from “Acceptance Syndrome” 
to “Zazzo Questionnaire,” with emphasis on 
instruments, specialized procedures, and 
topics of general and particular interest in 
relation to psychological development. This 
makes it a particularly useful volume to the 
researcher or practitioner. 
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The abstracts are well-written, systematic, 
objective reports. In each, the authors suc- 
ceed in getting quickly to the core of the 
method and findings, as they bear on the 
book’s objectives. 


One may wish occasionally for an evalua- 
tive statement to help the reader develop 
the ‘“‘perspective” on longitudinal studies 
for which the authors hoped. Their prefer- 
ence for objective reporting only, letting the 
studies speak for themselves, places a great 
burden of responsibility on the reader. Per- 
haps that is less a criticism of the book than 
a plea for better ‘““consumer” education. 


The reader of material of this sort finds it 
all too easy to slip into a kind of assumption 
that findings of different studies are subject 
to interpretation in relation to each other, 
or even that they are of equal importance. 
Obviously, a study covering a 21-day period 
in infancy, however well done, does not par- 
take of the longitudinal spirit in the same 
sense as, for example, the classic ten-year 
effort of Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger 
on the development of twins. But providing 
a “perspective” on the longitudinal approach 
can be accomplished in different ways and at 
varying levels. The indexing, resource-find- 
ing, abstracting level, at which the authors 
work so well, is certainly a most practical 
one. If the comparative, analytical, evalua- 
tive level could be handled as neatly and 
concisely we should have a remarkable con- 
tribution indeed. 


Inevitably, questions on the selection and 
inclusion of references will arise in works of 
this kind; in the final analysis, subjective 
judgments must be made by the authors. 
Their monumental task in that connection is 
illustrated in Senn’s Foreword, which stresses 
the dissimilarity among longitudinal studies. 
They may be either short- or long-term, 
prospective or retrospective, individualized 
case studies or group research, deliberately 
planned or incidentally longitudinal in na- 
ture. 


One of the authors’ criteria for inclusion 

of references is that the study must empha- 
° “cc = »” S es e 

size “psychological” behavior of infants and 
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children. Their exclusion of motor and intel- 
the of the 
psychological raises an interesting question 


lectual behavior from realm 
about their own perspective on the history of 
experimental psychology. But that is a rela- 
tively small point of definition. The more 
important point is that, in spite of them- 
selves, the authors found it impossible to 
omit the physical and intellectual aspects of 
the research in order to leave only the purely 
emotional and social elements. To some of us, 
at least, this compromise with reality is re- 
assuring. 


The end product promises to be a useful 
tool in the hands of the student, the teacher, 
the agency worker and the clinician looking 
for a ready reference to some aspect of per- 
sonality development. 


D. Bruce GARDNER 
Associate Professor of Child Development and 
Psychology, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa 
e 
An Adopted Child’s Memory Book, by Marion A. 

MacLeod. Norwalk, Conn: C. R. Gibson & Company, 

1959, 72 pages, color illustrations throughout. Avail- 

able in pink, blue, white, yellow and maroon. $5.00. 

($4.00 to agencies.) 

As a memory book, this would be an at- 
tractive gift. Its essential purpose, however, 
is to provide a medium for adoptive parents 
and their child to share in the experience of 
adoption. Starting with the day when they 
begin to be a family, they can record the 
child’s growth and the important events of 
his life to the beginning of his adult years. 
The book is appropriate for children of all 
ages and includes the child who comes from 
another country to his adopted family. 


In preparing this book, Mrs. MacLeod has 
used sensitively her own experience as an 
adoptive parent. Her creativity marks this 
book. She has steered a clear course between 
sentiment and sentimentality, with the result 
that this book can be recommended as a 
real help for adoptive parents in telling their 
child about adoption. 


The preface tells how the book evolved 
from the author’s custom of keeping notes 
through her own adopted daughter’s grow- 
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ing years, for the child to remember and her| 
parents to preserve. 


The author’s daughter, now a mother her.| 
self, puts into words for the child her! 
thoughts about both the normalness and the} 
specialness of being a child adopted. From} 
his position on the U.S. Committee, Inter-? 
national Conference of Social Work, as well 
as from his social work administration back- 
ground, Richardson L. Rice contributes a 
thoughtful dedication, and in verse Mary 
Newton Baldwin speaks to the child of love.| 


From the first pages, by means of photo. 
graphs, documents, records of ceremonies, | 
notes and the lively illustrations, the shared! 
beginnings of a new family evolve. The cur-| 
rent process in agency placement is reflected 
in such pages as “Your Personal History”, 
and “This Is How We Looked When You} 
Saw Us.” | 


Developmentally, the book provides for 
an accurate record, again reflecting knowl-} 
edge of child development. For the child who} 


wishes to carry on a record through school! 
; 


; 





days, adolescence, college years and after 
and record those special events and special 
interests, this book can, as the author | 
dicts, provide the means for recording i} 
“special kind of history—a story all about] 
you.” This is a “first,” and it is of particular] 
interest to social workers that such a book 1s 
now on the market. 
NATALIE DUNBAR 
Director of Casework 
Children’s Friend and Servic 
Providence, R. 1. 
. 
Residence Roundup: A Report on Recent Devel-j 
opments in Legal Residence Requirements for 
Health and Welfare Services, prepared by Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association at the request of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Residence Laws, National 
Social Welfare Assembly, No. I, July 1959, 20 cents. 
Savilla Millis Simons, Chairman of the 
NSWA Committee and General Director of 
the National Travelers Aid Association, says 
in a foreword: 


“During the past year there has been a notable 
amount of interest and activity on the part of a 
variety of local and national groups seeking to 
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relieve the plight of non-residents who are de- 
prived of needed public aid and services because 
of legal requirements as to length of residence. It 
is encouraging that there has been a mounting 
concern about this problem among such respon- 
sible groups as the Governor’s Conference and 
officials concerned with migratory labor as well 
as many major social welfare agencies.” 

The report includes sections on recent de- 
velopments at the national level, proposals 
before Congress, recent state and local legis- 


lation and activities, state and_ national 
conferences, activities of some national 
organizations, and a listing of reports, 
studies and articles on the subject. 

wh 
Sweden’s Farm Day Nurseries, by Cyrus H. 


Karraker. Lewisburg, Pa.: The Pennsylvania Citizens’ 

Committee on Migrant Labor. 

We would like to commend this small 
pamphlet to all interested in day care. In a 


few pages Mr. Karraker describes how the 
state and local communes work together for 
the good care of children of migrant farm 
laborers, and how after the “ is over 
the center is utilized for the care of the more 
stable population. It is heartening to see that 
social and educational benefits for the chil- 
dren are taken into account, as well as their 
health. This last area is one for which Sweden 
has long been noted. 

Mr. Karraker, a professor of history at 
Bucknell University, is President of the 
Pennsylvania Citizens’ Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor, and cites the Swedish example 
as one we here in the United States could well 
emulate in providing adequate care for our 
rural children. 


” 
season 


THERESA JACKSON 
Field Consultant, CWLA 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 


by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


CASEWORKER (MSW) —Progres- 
sive child-caring agency offers op- 
portunities to work in group care and 
foster care. Total population 34. 
Boys and girls from 10 years old 
through high school, of normal intel- 
ligence with emotional problems. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 
Good personnel practices. Will con- 
sider beginner. Salary range $5400- 
$7000. Starting salary dependent on 
qualifications. Write to R. B. Mat- 
thews, Superintendent, Adelaide 
Christian Home for Children, 5441 
Overland Ave., Culver City, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary, 

$4836-$6656 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director,Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa St., 

Los Angeles 17, "Calif, 
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SOCIAL WORKER with institu- 
tional experience and research lean- 
ings for study of institutional care 
and costs in Calif. Salary $6500 plus. 
Prof. Martin Wolins, School of Social 
Welfare, U. of Calif., Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 


CASEWORKER II or III—MSW— 
(Male). In parent-child guidance 
service. Casework treatment oriented 
toward work with total family 
boys aged 6-18. Work is challenging 
and stimulating. Minimal dictation 
with supervision geared toward in- 
dependent practice. CWLA mem- 
ber. Psychiatric and psychological 
consultation available. Social Secur- 
ity and retirement, health insurance. 
Effective March1 —Salarv: I1,$5400- 
6756; III, $6036-$7548; 5-step plan. 
Can appoint at qualified step. Milton 
L. Goldberg, Executive Director, 
Jewish Big Brothers Association, 
Room 366, 590 N. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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of 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKER and SUPERVISOR PO- 
SITIONS for fast growing county 
in southern California. Opportunities 
in adoption included. WORKER I 


($5130-$6084) requires 1 year’s 
graduate study in social work. 
WORKER II ($5388-36384) _ re- 


quires 1 year’s graduate study in 
social work and 2 years’ experience 
or 2 years’ graduate study. SUPER- 
VISOR ($5940-$7044), requires 2 
years’ graduate study and 2 years’ 
experience, 1 of which must be in 
child welfare. Paid vacation and sick 
leave, part-paid health insurance, 
other benefits. County Personnel, 
Courthouse, San Bernardino, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS: The 
Institute has several immediate 
openings for mature, flexible, com- 
petent persons with MSW, with or 
without experience in a child or 
family welfare agency. Salary re- 
lated to applicant’s qualifications. 
Fringe benefits and challenging work 
situation. Write: Ben Hoffman, 
Executive Director, 1026 S. Spauld- 
ing Ave., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Adoption 
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CASEWORK SUPERVISOR: The 
Adoption Institute has an immediate 
opening for a top-notch person with 
MSW and qualifying experience. 
Good salary, fringe benefits and 
challenging work situation. Write: 
Ben Hoffman, Executive Director, 
1026 S. Spaulding Ave., Los Angeles 
19, Calif. 


GROUP WORKER. Residential 
treatment center for emotionally 
disturbed children aged 6-12. Work 
with small groups in treatment- 
oriented group work program; some 
supervisory responsibility. Excellent 
supervision, psychiatric consultation. 
Required: MSW, experience in di- 
rect work with small groups. Male, 
$4500-$7000. Initial salary based on 
qualifications. Minimum 1960 salary 
$4800. C. Rollin Zane, Executive 
Director, Children’s Services of Con- 
necticut, 1680 Albany Ave., Hart- 
ford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in family and chil- 
dren’s agency providing family case- 
work, child welfare services, foster 
home placement, and adoption. Good 
personnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW. Salary $4620-$5820. Social 
Security and retirement. Rev. John 
J. Reilley, Associate Director, 
Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 
259 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK: 
Family and Child Care Agency— 
Qualifications include professional 
education and experience in case- 
work practice and supervision of 
qualified staff with psychiatric con- 
sultation. Agency functions: family 
casework, foster care of children, 
service to unwed parents and adop- 
tion. The responsibilities include di- 
recting casework services and stu- 
dent program with related commu- 
nity and administrative activ:ties. 
Salary commensurate with good prac- 
tice and current standards. Social 
Security and retirement benefits. For 
further details of position write: 
Miss Jane K. Dewell, District Secre- 
tary, The Diocesan Bureau of Social 
Service, 478 Orange St., New Haven 
2, Conn. 


CASEWORKERS (2) for multiple- 
function agency. Vacancies in family 
service, chiefly counseling and work 
with unmarried mothers. Psychiatric 
consultation, good personnel prac- 
tices. MSW required. Some experi- 
ence preferred. Salary range $4600- 
$6600, can appoint at $6000 if ex- 
perience warrants. Eleanor P. Shel- 
don, Director, Family & Children’s 
Services, 79 Worth St., Stamford, 
Conn. 
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CASEWORKER — CONSIDER 
MIAMI! Position open in nonsec- 
tarian child-placement agency of- 
fering foster care and adoption serv- 
ices. MSW required. Interest in 
treatment of disturbed children an 
asset. Psychiatric consultation avail- 
able. Appointment within salary 
scale $4800-$7200 dependent on ex- 
perience. Write Mrs. Margaret Har- 
nett, Executive Director, Children’s 
Service Bureau, 395 Northwest First 
St., Miami, Fla. 


DIRECTOR for Children’s Home 
which operates as receiving home for 
family court. Ch: allenging position 
specializes in protective services for 
dependent and neglected children. 
Tentative salary for MA degree $450 
per month plus maintenance in 
home. Capacity 28 white children. 
Send resume of education, experience 
and references to Juvenile Protective 
Association, 2801 Abercorn St., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


CASEWORKER with master’s de- 
gree. Nonsectarian institution cen- 
trally located in Chicago serving 
boys 10 through 17 years of age. Em- 
ployment during late afternoon and 
early evening hours. Salary $5400 
plus. W.J. Grenier, Executive Direc- 
tor, Lawrence Hall, Inc., 4833 N. 
Francisco Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 


CASEWORKER, | well-established 
residential treatment center, capac- 
ity 22 children 6-12. Excellent super- 
vision for workers who wish to learn 
child therapy. Highly experienced 
child analyst consultant, Dr. Harold 
Balikov, teaching child-care course 
at Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis. Program now under review 
by professional advisory committee 
with prospects for interesting new 
developments ahead. Beautiful set- 
ting in suburban community. Salary 
open. F. R. King, Ridge Farm, 40 E. 
Old Mill Rd., Lake Forest, III. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR I. To 
supervise workers and assist in ad- 
ministering public child welfare serv- 
ices program (member CWLA) in 15 
counties surrounding Rockford, IIli- 
nois. Professional supervision ‘from 
local office and consultation from 
headquarters office. Requirements: 
MSW, 3 years’ experience in recog- 
nized social agency. Salary: can hire 
at $5340, range up to $6060. Roman 
L. Haremski, Superintendent, Child 
Welfare Services, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Room 404, 
State Office Bldg., Springfield, IIl. 
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ADMINISTRATOR: Private home. 
school-farm for 35 boys 10-16, pre. f 
delinquent. $6500 plus maintenance, 

apartment in new building. If you | 
are 28-40, have college degree or 
equiv alent experience in social work, 


send resume to: Youth Farm, Inc,, 
501 E. Gift, Peoria, III. 


ADOPTION SUPERVISOR. Pri. > 
vate, nonsectarian, child-caring 
agency (CWLA member) with ex. 
cellent personnel practices. Position 
requires MSW and experience in j 
supervision. Salary range $5800- 
$7500. Can appoint well beyond | 
minimum. Supervisor responsible for 
supervision of 3 adoption workers, 
James J. Mallon, Director, Children’s > 
Bureau, 615 N. Alabama St., In. 

dianapolis 4, Ind. } 
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SUPERVISOR of PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL SERVICE. Good psy. 
chiatric consultant and group therapy 
program. In a small group living 
facility for teen-age children with 
personality or behavior problems. 
Located in a pleasant university ) 
community setting. Starting salary 
$6500. PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WORKER. Salary, $6000. Lutheran 
Childrens Home, P.O. Box 
Ames, lowa. 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN EARLY 4 
PLACEMENT OF ADOPTIVE | 
BABIES? So far this year, our me- } 
dian age of placement for infants is 
under 2 months. (11 directly from 
hospital). To keep home studies 
ahead of intake, urgently need fifth 
adoption worker. Enthusiastic, qual- 
ified associates; high professional 
standing. Headquarte rs in university 
city, state ng Se standard metro- 
politan area (pop. 212,000) without 
commuting problems, Outstanding 
art center, largest civic music group 
in WS), excellent drama groups. 
Travel scenic state, nation’s most 
productive area. Learn character of } 
Midwest, enjoy old-fashioned hos- 
pitality. You won’t get rich (who 
does?) but you’ll benefit immeasur- 
ably. MSW, experience, SS, retire- | 
ment, annual review. CWLA mem- 
ber, emphasis foster family care, 
casework, adoption. Get acquainted, 
write for November “Iowa Cares,” 
also March 1959 annual report. Iowa 
Children’s Home Society, 2203 Grand 
Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa. 


CASEWORKER for nonsectarian 
institution serving a maximum of 40 
school-age children. Institution mov- 
ing into multi-function program. Re- 
quirements: MSW, experienced pre- 
ferred. Salary open, commensurate 
with experience. Herbert Anderson, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Home, 2601 Doug- 
las St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
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